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June 4, 1927 


For the First Week in June 


God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 
A flock of birds on pinions fleet and strong, 
Then—though it were not yet enough to soar— 
Gave to them song. 
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God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 

A bower of June with roses gay abloom, 
Then—though it were not yet enough to grow— 
Gave them perfume. 
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God—Thou hast made the world so beautiful, 
A million beings, souls their priceless gem, 
Then—though it were not yet enough to live— 
Gave Love to them. 
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Theodocia Pearce, 
In “Your Thoughts and You” (Logan). 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


“THE GREAT SILENT COMPANY’”’ 

E feel grateful to those who write us praising 
our work as editor. We feel grateful also to 
those who answer back—helping us correct 

our blunders, or thrusting again where thrusts seem 
‘ealled for. Both groups help make some of the most 
live and interesting pages in the paper. Both help 
ereate public sentiment. Both help us as editor to 
“de up and doing.” 

But there is a great company we ane of some- 
times, whom we never hear from—the vast majority 
of our subscribers scattered all over the United States 
and even in foreign countries, living in city and country, 
humble folk and men of many affairs. These people 
take the paper to help support it and keep it going. 
Many of them read it, or parts of it, some read it 
“from cover to cover.” While practically every one 
of these subscribers differs from the editor in some of 
his ideas, or differs from the observations and con- 
clusions of some of the writers, they agree with us in 
fundamentals. The Leader pleases the great majority. 
The rise in circulation has been steady. The people 
get value received for their money, and’ know it. 
Better than that, they get the great cause served in 
which they believe. They propose to see it through. 

Why do we write these words? Because so many 
people can not write easily or do not care to write for 
publication. We have a feeling sometimes when we 
are going squarely against some form of ‘‘partialism”’ 
masquerading as Universalism as if these people of 
the silent majority were a little disturbed that any- 
body had to say what we say, or that we seem to 
think it necessary to convert them. Bless you—we 
never do think that. 

We could not go on for a month as the editor of 
a Universalist paper, if we had the idea that most 
Universalists are not Universalist in reality. We can 
not complain too much about loyalty to the church 
which sometimes degenerates into mere sectarianism, 
for the Universalist paper gets a bigger proportion 
of its constituency in its subscription list than any 
other paper we know of. We are a small outfit, but 
we are there in large numbers when it comes’to the 
weekly church paper. We realize this fully and are 
grateful for it. 

But that of course can not possibly influence us 
to refrain from going after bigotry and intolerance in 
our fellowship or any other. Only, as we go after it, 


we do not assume that most of our folks are that 
sort. When we speak we are speaking for this great 
silent majority, not at them. They have our faith in 
man asman. They are willing to have that faith ap- 
plied in factory or legislative hall. They especially 
want that faith made very practical in the church, 
and no rich man made to feel he is an outcast, no poor 
man made to feel he is not wanted, no Italian or Jew 
made to feel that he is outside the pale. Opposing, 
as most, of them do, and as we do, any political 
machinations of any ecclesiastical group, they want 
Catholics treated like friends and brothers, fellow 
citizens of our common country, absolutely equal in 


_ the law and the practise of our land; they want law 


and order, laws enforced, justice administered with- 
out fear or favor, and any man with a plan to change 
the law treated with consideration and respect, and 
any man in jeopardy given all the safeguards we have 
fought for since Magna Charta and King John. They 
are not little people—this great silent company of 
ours—they are big people, broad of view, tolerant 
and sympathetic, above the average in intelligence, 
solicitous that their editor shall not go off half-cocked, 
but very determined that he shall be free—as they are 
free. 

We prize our liberty, and pray daily for wisdom 
to use it aright. We prize our opportunity for ser- 
vice, and thank both the great silent company and 
those who are good enough to write for us. 

Five years now have passed since we took hold 
of the paper. Ina thousand things we have blundered, 
but in no major matter do we see the slightest reason 
to reverse ourselves. 

We are very sure that we are Universalist in our 
faith in a good God who is not only good but almighty. 

We are just as sure that we are Universalist 
when we take as a foundation stone of our editorial 
policy faith in “all sorts and conditions of men’’—a 
faith that is vastly deeper than belief, and which out 
of the depths of life issues in active good will for men. 

We are going on just this way, with tender senti- 
ment for the name Universalist, but more sentiment 
for the name Christian, with determination to equip 
better our own battalion of the Lord, but a great de- 
sire to see it with all its flags flying wheeling into line 
with other battalions just as good as it is, and doing 
more for God and man than it ever has done before. 

About to pull down the flag? Paraphrasing the 
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heroic words of a much greater man, let us say at the 
beginning of our sixth year, ‘‘We have not yet begun 
to fight.” 


* * 


SUCCEEDS DR. GORDON 


HE call of the Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, D. D., 

rR pastor of the Pilgrim “Congregational Church 

of St. Louis, Mo., to be the successor to the 

Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., at the Old South 

Church (Congregational), Boston, has been the 

outstanding event in liberal church circles during the 
past week. 

Dr. Stafford has never preached at the Old South 
Church, but has spoken many times in Boston at 
other churches. Recently he preached for a week 
at King’s Chapel. 

Dr. Stafford was ordained at the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1914, where 
he was serving as an assistant to the Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, D. D. He is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and Drew Theological Seminary. During 
the war he was overseas as a chaplain in the United 
States Army. Upon his return he was called to the 
First Congregational Church of Minneapolis, where 
he remained until 1923. 

In Minneapolis his congregation was made up 
largely of students in the University of Mmnesota, 
and the special service which the Old South Church of 
Boston is attempting to render is to minister tothe 
tens of thousands of students in Boston, many of 
whom live in the neighborhood of the Old South 
Church. We welcome Dr. Stafford and predict that 
he will have great success. 

* cS 


A NEW THING IN OUR CHURCH . 


VER the signatures of the officers of the General 
Convention, members of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the General Convention, and all the 

State Superintendents, the following letter is going 
out to all Universalist ministers, the chairmen of 
boards of trustees and church treasurers: 


Dear Fellow-W orker: 

Ths letter is the result of a conference of officers 
and trustees of the Universalist General Convention 
and the State Superintendents in Syracuse, May 24, 
called to consider certain pressing denominational prob- 
lems, one of which is presented to you here. 

What's the problem? $24,000 deficit! At the pres- 
ent rate of income and outgo, this is what the Treasurer 
will report at the session of the Universalist General 
Convention in Hartford, Oct. 19-23, 1927. This deficit 
is a present reality. It has been incurred in carrying 
out our general work and church extension policies 
approved by our delegates at the last two sessions of the 
General Convention. It is not due to any of the special 
enterprises included in the Five Year Program. 

What's the ansuer? If all our churches which have 
not yet done so will pay their General Convention 
quot«s beiore the close of our current fiscal year, Sep- 
temker 30, 1927, we can practically wipe out this pros- 
pective deficit and report a clean slate at Hartford. Cer- 
tainly such a result would be heartening to all. 

The undersigned General Convention officers and 
State Superintendents are uniting in this irank statement 
of conditions, confident that our churches will welcome 
it and will gladly co-operate in meeting the exigency. 


At Hartford in making our plans for the future it 
will be incumbent upon us to cut our pattern accord- 
ing to our cloth. For the present our chief concern is 
to dispose of an existing obligation. 

On the enclosed s!ip you will find a statement of 
the quota of your church for the two year period ending 
September 30, 1927. Payment either now or at least 
before the end of our year of balance due would ma- 
terially help in answering the pro»dlem before us. 


Thereby hangs a tale. There has been one serious 
gap in our denominational machinery which now has 
been bridged. The State Superintendents, on whom 
rests much of the burden of executing policies, have 
not been in as close touch as they might have been 
with the General Convention which makes policies, 
or with its Board of Trustees on whom it depends to 
carry them out. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, May 24 and 25, at 
Syracuse, in connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Council of Superintendents, a confer- 
ence was held between these officials and General 
Convention officers, including members of the Finance 
Committee. 

The reports that come to us indicate a new spirit, 
a new understanding, a new determination on the 
part of Universalists to stand by fellow Universal- 
ists, a new enthusiasm for the budget, a determina- 
tion to raise it. 

The advice of the State Superintendents was 
sought on the question whether, in framing the budget 
for another year, the work should be cut or carried 
on at the present rate, and the decision taken after 
earnest consideration was that the. Board would 
appropriate no more money not in sight. 

The amount to be raised to close the year even, 
is a mere bagatelle compared to our budget and our 
resources, but it represents the difference between 
life and death for important enterprises. 

We have said before that the Hartford Conven- 
tion would be a great spiritual gathering, that we 
would face there victory, not defeat, that the at- 
titude of our leaders on unity would be understood, 
and unity would exhibit itself at home. This grap- 
pling with the finance problem now, five months before 
the meeting, will result in solving that problem. We 
do not write out of mere optimism. We know our 
people. 


* * 


THE ELECTIONS AT HARTFORD 


UCCESSORS to the following officers will be 
elected at the Universalist General Convention in 
Hartford: President, Dr. John Murray Atwood; 

Vice-Presidents, Dr. T. E. Potterton, J. G. McGowin, 
W.F.R. Mills; Trustees for four years, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, Hon. Roger S. Galer, Dean Lee S. McCollester, 
President Joseph N. Tilden, and the Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom. 

The General Superintendent, the General Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, are not elected by the Con- 
vention, but are appointed by the Board. Already 
discussions are taking place about the new officers— 
a sign of vitality in our organization. A Western man 
whose term expires writes us that a group will go 
to the Convention determined to replace every officer 
whose term expires. Instead of being worried about 


it, he hopes that, so far as his place is concerned, 
they will succeed. 

Practically everybody we have heard of is in 
favor of Dr. Atwood as President if he will take the 
office again. The argument used is that he has made 
progress on the Washington church and other Board 
policies and ought to see them through. Whether or 
| not he can be drafted is a totally different question. 
‘The Rev. George F. Fortier, the Vermont Super- 
i} intendent, has announced his candidacy for the 
» Board in order to have the rural churches represented. 
| Universalists in the Headquarters area seem to feel 
sympathetic to the Fortier candidacy, but not un- 
sympathetic toward any retiring member of the 
Board. “How will we spare this man or that?” seems 
to be the question. 

The Leader is prepared to announce the candidacy 
of all who can be induced to volunteer to serve our 

church. é 
We probably have a small percentage of the 
half-baked, and no session of any convention is ever 
| free from danger that some such person will throw 
brickbats and create the impression that Universalists 
| are a contentious lot. But so far as we can see, and 
| we are in touch with many sections, the Hartford 
' Convention is going to be a good one, a friendly one, 
a convention of spiritual power. 

There may be divisions and votes and majorities 
and minorities, but if officers are replaced they will 
be replaced with some sense of appreciation for the 
hard, efficient work they have done. And if they are 
put back, it will be because there is a general de- 
mand that they go on—not because they have worked 
the thing up. 


* * 


ALL THINGS ARE OURS 


HETHER of Paul, of Apollos, or of Cephas, all 
things are ours if we are Christians. ‘We 
are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.”’ 

Understanding this truth and acting upon it is 
the mark of a liberal. There is not a thing of beauty, 
truth or goodness in the universe which does not be- 
long to us, if we have the disposition and capacity to 
receive it. Whether of Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, or our Universalist fore- 
fathers—all is ours. 

This truth, recognized by Universalist leaders, 
reflected in the Universalist paper, exemplified in 
countless Universalist lives, ought to be a complete 
answer to some of the questions raised by Univer- 
salist ministers in the Unitarian fellowship, and others, 
at the May meetings of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

In the Joint Statement of the Congregational and 
Universalist Commissions on Comity there is full and 
emphatic recognition that “multitudes of other 
forward-looking Christians share this unity of faith 
and endeavor.’’ As a basis of fellowship, there is 
enunciated a principle which is not strange to Uni- 
tarians—‘“‘the basis of vital Christian unity is com- 
mon acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way 
of life.” 

So far from closing doors, the men on both com- 
missions who put forth that statement believed that 
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they were opening doors. The Christian world treated 
the statement as a great advance. 

Many years ago Universalists and Unitarians 
made an agreement for joint action. So far from 
repudiating it, in Florida they have just extended it 
by vote of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention. Now comes another great body 
of churches of the Congregational order, extends a 
friendly hand and asks us to co-operate in Christian 
service on the basis of a unity that already exists and 
which shows itself in our temper, our spirit, our lives. 

Have they ever dreamed for a moment that 
their liberty of action was curtailed by the Joint State- 
ment? Deeds speak louder than words. Negotiations 
are proceeding with other churches of the Congrega- 
tional order, Christians for example, for a loose fed- 
eration for united Christian work. Have we had any 
hint from anybody that our liberty would be curtailed? 
The kind of liberty-loving people with whom we 
have been dealing would not insult us in that way. 

Probably the next step, which some of our people 
so dread, may prove to be nothing more revolutionary 
than an invitation to confer with others about the 
possibility of coming into a loose federation, where 
all in it will be as free as the churches in the Massa- 
chusetts Federation or the Federal Council, to the 
first of which we already belong. 

There, is however, one criticism of the Joint 
Statement which we fear we can not answer. It 
relates to our use of the words Christ and Christian 
in the statement. Left wing liberals recently have ob- 
jected to this phraseology. We can not answer the 
criticism, for the words are there. We can only try to 
meet it with tolerance, sympathy, understanding. 

Like all other churches, Unitarians have their 
left wing. The left wing Unitarians do not want to 
use the names God and Christian. They say they 
are not Christian, but truly universalist. Most of us 
in the Universalist Church say we are universalist 
because of our debt to the universal spirit of Jesus 
Christ. A great body of Unitarians can say with Dr. 
Speight, of King’s Chapel, speaking of the Joint 
Statement, “That is broad enough for me.” 

Our representatives who put forth the Joint 
Statement were careful to frame it so that if our old 
friends and comrades, the Unitarians, were to be 
excluded they would have to be self excluded. : 

If one wing of Unitarianism insists that we must 
eliminate references to the spirit of Christ or Chris- 
tianity, we say flatly that this goes against our belief. 
We do not for a moment believe that “churches of the 
free spirit”? would endorse such an uncompromising 
stand. To us it is the very negation of liberality. 
It is as intolerant to insist that we must not as to 
insist that we must. 

Nor in saying this do we draw away in spirit 
from the left wing Unitarians. They are a noble, an 
earnest, a self-sacrificing band. We would like to be 
patient with any patronizing references to other Uni- 
tarians, to Universalists and Congregationalists, as 
narrow. We don’t want to be narrow. We try not 
to be. We believe we have put forth a great free plat- 
form. In God’s good time on that platform may stand 
representatives of many churches in the United Free 
Church. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XX. Two Interesting Days 


Johannes 


SIN two days in succession my duties took me 
Wi to two Universalist Conventions—one in 
central Massachusetts, the other in the State 
2 of Maine. One was the State Convention of 
Massachusetts Universalists. The other was a State 
Convention of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
Both were in small places. Both were amid rural sur- 
roundings. Both were largely attended. Both were 
characterized as highly successful conventions. 

At neither was I in attendance long enough to 
make a news story of what happened, and that will 
come along in due time in the regular way. But with 
every intention of not writing a cruising article when I 
started on these little journeys, I now feel moved to 
do so. 

The first convention was held in Monson, Mass., 
a community of three or four thousand people lying 
about four miles south of Palmer, near the Connecticut 
line. Palmer is on the main line of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, fifteen miles east of Springfield. 
Monson is in a lovely hill country. It has two or three 
woolen mills, some lovely homes on hills round about, 
and one long street on which there are a great variety 
of big and little houses, old-fashioned and new-fash- 
ioned, but all most homelike and cheerful. 

To get to Monson, I took the 7.30 a. m. train 
on the Highland Branch to Reservoir Station, walked 
around the beautiful little lake to the apartment of 
the General Superintendent on the other side, and 
motored out with him and his wife. He had a new 
car just in from Detroit, a beautiful looking, a beauti- 
ful acting, car. We owners of cars which date back to 
19138 talk about our solid old bodies and great engines, 
but when we get into cars of 1927, with every con- 
ceivable refinement, especially the modern shock 
absorbers, we see the difference. The General Su- 
perintendent likes to drive, drives well, and finds it 
a great rest after work. This drive with him on a 
sunny morning before the rain of mid-day, out Com- 
monwealth Avenue, over the Boston Post Road, past 
the Wayside Inn, clear across Worcester County, 
into beautiful Hampden County, was delightful. 
We entered the church at the same moment that the 
party arrived which left Boston on the 7 a. m. train 
and came down from Palmer by trolley. 

People in attendance at this convention were 
loud in their praises of the way things were going. 
The sessions the day before had been remarkably in- 
teresting, attendance was good, and delegates and 
visitors alike had been given free entertainment in 
the old-fashioned way in the homes of citizens. Just 
as, in Rocky Mount, N. C., representatives of other 
churches had taken Universalist visitors into their 
homes, in Monson Congregationalists and others had 
stood by their Universalist neighbors and helped en- 
tertain. A retired banker from Peabody, for example, 
was put in the home of the head of the local bank. 
Everybody went to the Methodist church for mid-day 
dinner and there were just two who could not find 
places—this retired banker and I. But in the pocket 


of my raincoat were three thick sandwiches, jam, — 
cheese and lettuce, the “emergency rations” I generally — 
carry—good sandwiches too, for.I made them. The | 


banker and I sat out on the church steps in a gentle 


rain and had our lunch—an admirable arrangement | 
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except that we were, as the banker said, ‘“‘too near the — 
smell of the coffee.’”’ And the odd sandwich forgotten | 
was pulled out next day down in the State of Maine © 


and did its duty. One has to do a thing like this by 


stealth, for local hospitality never will permit it, if — 


it knows, but how much more delightful it is te eat 
this way than to stand around and wait for a con- 
vention crowd to get through. We had a chance to 
walk in an old graveyard and visit with two or three 
citizens, and see some fine young Plymouth Rock 
chickens and an apple tree in blossom, before the con- 
vention came pouring out. 

In the little time that I was there there was much 
to praise, little to condemn. The president, Cornelius 
A. Parker of Boston, showed himself fine and fair— 
intense in his devotion to the church of his fathers 


and appreciative of the growing Universalism of the | 


age. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the State 
Convention, treasurer of the General Convention, 
made a deep impression by the frank way in which he 
spoke of the happiness he had in the first position 
and the hardship that was involved in the second. 
What he said seemed to make clear to some people 


for the first time the fact that the General Convention ~ 


officials can go ahead and carry out orders only as they 
are backed up by State Conventions and local parishes. 
Dr. Lowe made the dramatic and inspiring an- 


nouncement that, on a trip West recently for the- 


Washington church, he had presented the thing to 
churches and individuals and had not been turned 
down by anybody. It was a hint that we are not 
going up to Hartford to face a story of disaster and 
failure. 

The Rev. Richard McLaughlin and the Rey. 
William Couden had strayed over the border from 


Connecticut and Rhode Island respectively, and the | 
former gave a ringing little address about the General | 
Convention, the Universalist history connected with | 


Hartford and the inspiring time expected at that 
Convention. 

I missed the report of the State Superintendent, 
but it was well received. 

There was a whole series of addresses about the 
good works carried on by Universalists—the Doolittle 
Home by Charles Conklin, Bethany Union by Miss 
Hersey, Clara Barton Home by Mrs. Hunt, Dean 
Academy by Principal Peirce, the Historical Society 
by John Clarence Lee, Tufts Divinity School by Dean 
McCollester, Universalist Publishing House by Dr. 
Marshall, the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. and the 
National Young People’s Christian Union by the new 
office executive, Myrtle Belyea, who quite held her 
own with the veterans. 

Last year the Convention tried to get away from 
this type of address, and gave everybody “leave to 
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print,” but something vital and beautiful seemed 
missing. The State Convention must keep in touch 
with Universalism applied and at work, in education, 
in social service and among our young people. 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz and Dr. Vincent E. Tom- 
linson discussed the Joint Statement. 

Mr. Etz gave the best, the clearest, the fairest, 
| presentation of the matter that it has been my good 

fortune to hear. Dr. Tomlinson did not address him- 
| self to Mr. Etz’s presentation, but read a brilliant, 
| sarcastic attack he had carefully prepared on the 
weaknesses and defects of unity and union, often 
convulsing his hearers with his sallies. 

Dr. Tomlinson placed the Convention under a 
large debt of gratitude by bringing with him the 
former chairman of the board of trustees of the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, the Hon. George 
R. Stobbs, and by suggesting that he be called on to 
address the convention upon the Washington church. 
Congressman Stobbs was warmly received and 
spoke briefly as follows: 

“T am very glad to give you my judgment so far 
as it applies to the Washington church. When we 
went to Washington from Worcester we took the 
position that it was our duty to do our part. But I 
personally was somewhat skeptical about the justice 
of asking the church as a whole to contribute to the 
national church project. Two years ago I began to 
attend the church and I have completely changed my 
position. 

“Nobody could attend that church, or talk with 
Dr. Perkins, or sit under his preaching, without com- 
ing away with an entirely new idea about what is 
involved in this project. It is not a local church to 
which we are asked to contribute. We are being 
called on to support a national church. 

“Why have a national church? Why have any- 
thing national? Washington is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. In the last session of 
Congress I was called upon to support a bill to make 
it a more beautiful city. More people are coming 
there every year to live. The people of the United 
States are coming to feel that each individual in the 
country owns a part of Washington. At Easter there 
were 40,000 visitors there. Not a week passes when 
there are not thousands. Every Universalist ought 
to feel also that he owns a part of the national city 
as much as he owns a part of the government. It is 
not the kind of city that could support the representa- 
tive church which we ought to have there. It has to 
be supported by general contribution. 

“T want to say to you that as a result of my two 
years in Washington and my study of the situation on 
the spot, I am completely sold on the Washington 
church.” 


* * 


To Maine on the 8 a. m., or 9 a. m. daylight sav- 
ing. I could have done just as well an hour later on 
the “Flying Yankee,” but Idid notlookit up. Straight 
through to Lewiston by 1.30 p. m.—rain falling, the 
country still looking like early spring, trees only half 
leaved out. ; 

In Lewiston I asked several citizens the way to 
the Hotel Dewitt—none of whom knew, few of whom 
spoke English, two of whom looked at me in blank 
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amazement as if I were a new species. But it was 
easy to find, and the clerk made me at home for my 
three hour wait, and talked about mutual friends, 
relatives of Senator Frye, for at Lewiston is the old 
Frye home. There was a gentle rain, people coming 
and going, books to read, and two canaries to sing 
now and then just below their breath. They would 
do it softly three or four times in succession, and 
then, as if unable to hold it back, in full voice with all 
the trills in their repertory. 

By 4.45 the sun came—and the State Superin- 
tendent came and four boys from Augusta came, and 
we all drove off to Norway. It was pleasant after the 
long gray day to drive over wet roads, under dripping 
trees, past shining fields and fences, twenty miles 
to the northwest—up along the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road into Oxford County. Soon we could see Paris 
Hill, which once we knew so well, and far off ahead 
the whole range of the White Mountains. 

As Norway was on Standard Time we started late 
and arrived early. Here was another little commun- 
ity of some 3,000 people, perhaps 5,000 in the town- 
ship. Here was another group of people opening up 
their hearts and their homes. And here was a re- 
markable lot of young folks driving in from Augusta 
and Portland and far across country from Dexter. 
No section was left unrepresented, unless it was the 
Aroostook. But Cunningham, our minister at Cari- 
bou, was there to sing the praises of that great empire 
to the north. 

Also Pliny Allen. He has lately come to be 
minister here, where his grandfather, the Rev. Tim- 
othy Tenney, once labored effectively, and where his 
uncle, Charles Tenney, is known and loved, and 
where his aunt lived out her life—one of the pillars 
of the Norway church. “Why don’t you say more in 
the Leader about Pliny Allen?” I was asked. “He is 
one of our best preachers.”’ Well, Pliny Allen is one 
of our most modest men. When he was called up to 
speak at the banquet he expressed thanks to be in- 
cluded and offered himself to help, but, said he, ‘All 
the credit for this splendid gathering goes to Mar- 
guerite Pearman, who has been acting pastor of this 
church since Mr. Miller died, and who has done such 
a successful work.” 

Knickerbocker, Pullman, Veazie, Folsom, Etz, 
Bryant, Rice, Miss Forbes, and the Scudders, father 
and son, were among the ministers in attendance: 

The Rev. John Ratcliff, so long in the state at 
Bath, Carl Olson, president of the National Y. P. 
C. U., Miss Myrtle Belyea and the Rev. Howard E. 
Spoerl drove down together from Boston in the rain, 
lunching on chop suey, breaking a tire, and seeing a 
hearse upset in the ditch. Following hard after were 
Donald Lothrop and William Miller of the Tufts 
Divinity School. 

The banquet in the basement of the Norway 
church, served by the ladies of the church, was un- 
like anything that I have ever seen before. There 
were college yells and local Union yells, college song 
and local Union and state songs, speeches and presenta- 
tions, and an enthusiasm that knew no bounds. 

George Upson Scudder, state president, presided, 
and Angela Fossett, assistant in the church in Auburn, 
was toastmistress. A beautiful birthday cake with 
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blazing candles was presented to her, as some one 
had discovered that it was her anniversary. The 
speakers at the banquet were Albert Towne, Henry 
Favor, Mr. Allen, Mr. Folsom, Mr. Olson, Miss 
Belyea and Mr. Scudder himself. 

Mr. Towne gave us interesting facts about the 
beginnings of Norway and the local church over a 
century ago. 

My part in the proceedings did not take much 
time, but long enough to make me wonder if this 
gathering is a true sign and symbol of what the Y. P. 
C. U. is to-day, or whether unusual conditions pre- 
vail in Maine, or if there is unusual drawing power 
in Norway. 
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That these young people were out for a good time 
was obvious, and that in them there was something 
bubbling up like the song of the bird was just as 
obvious. But they did not take things without seri- — 
ousness. There were a lot of sturdy scouts hard at it 
handling baggage and guiding strangers. There was 
a community pride and a church pride in the Norway ~ 
young people exceedingly beautiful, and an appre- 
ciation by the folks coming there just as beautiful. 

The Rey. Stanley Manning is in Maine as State 
Superintendent. People are wanting to get him away © 
for this job or that. If Norway is any kind of barom- || 
eter of Universalist weather down in Maine—ought 
he not to stay? 


Please Stand By!" 


Arthur W. Grose 


And let us not be weary in well doing. For in due 
season ye shall reap if ye faint not. Gal. 6:9. 


at 
( 


there involve any very serious demands— 
merely waiting a moment or two until some 
speaker or singer can be connected up with the broad- 
casting station. Occasionally perhaps, when there is 
unexpected delay, compliance with the request may 
help to cultivate a little patience, than which there is 
no more useful virtue, but ordinarily it simply means, 
“Just wait a minute and we will give you what you 
want.” 

The phrase, however, is a good one, and sugges- 
tive of many larger and more important things. 

In life the injunction to please stand by may 
mean waiting and holding on not for a minute or an 
hour, but for a year or a life-time. We can not often 
get the best things as we get the next song or the next 
speech over the radio—merely by turning a switch 
or pulling out a button. And even in the case of the 
radio, while it may mean little or no work for us to 
have this entertainment, it has meant a tremendous 
amount of work for somebody. The radio is at our 
service because hundreds and thousands of people 
have not been weary in well-doing, because patiently 
and persistently, week after week, month after month, 
year after year, men have worked weary hour after 
weary hour trying to overcome difficulties and solve 
problems that at times have been almost maddening. 
There is not a single stage in the whole process of 
broadcasting and listening in, not a single piece of 
material used in the construction of the necessary 
- apparatus, that is not the result of persistent, patient, 
toiling effort and drudgery. And those singers whose 
voices come across the air with such seeming ease, 
those instrumentalists whose music is wafted to 
us with so little appearance of work and struggle, 
those preachers whose eloquence seems so easy and 
natural and effortless, likewise illustrate the principle 
that there is nothing worth while produced in this 
world without somebody’s paying for it. Sinclair 
Lewis may find an “Elmer Gantry” who can produce 
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a sermon in an hour or half an hour of preparation, 
but none of the rest of us ever saw such a man. To 
those who think that all a preacher has to do is to go 
into the pulpit, open his mouth, and let the words 
come forth as they will, I have just one piece of ad- 
vice—Try it, and see how many times you can get 
people to listen to the kind of drivel that would be. © 

Almost anybody perhaps could do that once or © 
twice by the mere process of utilizing the ideas that — 
one had already worked out. But to keep it up week © 
after week, year after year, and still give people some- | 
thing fresh and interesting and helpful and inspiring, 
that is not so simple. To do that the preacher, how- — 
ever gifted or naturally fluent, must be willing. to 
work, and study, and think, and submit himself to — 
the discipline which is involved for every other worker 
in every other field, and be not weary in well-doing, 
clinging hold to the faith that if he does his honest 
best, poor as he knows that will sometimes be, in due - 
season he will reap if he faints not. 

It is easier on the whole to face a crisis than it is 
to measure up to the demands of keeping on in the © 
faithful discharge of common, ordinary duties. The 
real test of what America is ready and willing to do 
for the flood sufferers is not to be found in the re- 
sponse to the appeal for emergency aid. That re- 
sponse should be prompt and should be generous. 
We shall not let those people perish before our very 
eyes if we can save them, or let them starve to death 
while we have abundance of food. But the real test 
of our loyalty and our patriotism will come when the 
floods have subsided and the imminent peril has 
passed and the danger is over, and the slow and pain- | 
ful work will have to be undertaken of rebuilding 
those broken levees, and re-establishing those people _ 
in their homes, their factories and on their farms,‘and || 
of trying to work out some real solution of the prob- 
lem presented by that great river whose drainage area 
runs clear from New York State to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. That 
task will call for a philanthropy that is not weary in 
well doing, for a charity that can be patient and long 
suffering, and for a constructive statesmanship that 
is willing to keep on the job for generations if need 
be until some real solution for the problem can be 
found. 
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The levees on the Mississippi River are not the 
only barriers that need to be watched and safe- 
guarded and rebuilt over and over again. The floods 


| of waters are not the only floods that continually 


threaten to overflow and imperil human life. There 


| are floods of skepticism and infidelity, of materialism 


and low views of life, of selfishness and sensuality, of 
self-indulgence and extravagance, that continually 


_ threaten to rise and engulf us. Sometimes we see the 
| danger and work desperately to save ourselves and 
| others. 


The stage gets so rotten that there is a re- 
action and we try to clean it up. There are so many 
nasty books and pictures on our news stands that we 


| become alarmed, for fear of what may happen to our 


children, and we organize societies for the suppres- 
sion of vice, and establish censorships, and try to re- 
build the levees. Radicalism threatens to undermine 
the very foundations of our government, and we pass 
laws and stir up the public authorities. Agnosticism 
becomes defiant, and we call upon the faithful to come 
to the defense of religion. 

Yet the harder and more necessary task is to 
keep on the job all the time, and patiently, persist- 
ently, unremittingly, work for the strengthening of 
faith and character, for the invigoration of manhood, 
for the development of fine and true and high ideals 
of life, without which all our schemes for emergency 
relief will come to naught. And the prayer we all 
need continually to offer is not merely that we may be 
capable of responding in some great crisis, but that 
we be not weary in well-doing, that we fight the good 
fight when it has become depressing and uninterest- 
ing, and that we be faithful in season and out of 
season. The challenge of life is not so much a chal- 
lenge to meet a crisis as it is a challenge to do an honest 
day’s work every day—to hold oneself subject to the 
divine orders every day—to try each day to show 
that we are worthy of the high calling to which we 
are called. 

Now this would not be so difficult if we could 
always feel the pull of the heroic in doing what we 
know we ought to do. Very generally normal people 
do respond to that. 

We thrill at the spectacle of physical courage. 
I read a short time ago a story of another flood in 
the same general region as the present one. A young 
girl in Iowa stood one night looking out at the wild 
storm which was rapidly flooding every stream for 
miles around. She saw a freight train start across 
a bridge and almost instantly disappear. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the girl—eighteen years old she 
was—lighted a lantern and rushed out to see what 
help she could render. At the peril of her life she 
crawled out on the broken bridge, found the engineer, 
who alone had survived the wreck, and heard his 
frantic appeal to rush back and save the passenger 
train soon to follow, as he was too badly hurt to go 
himself. The wind blew out her lantern, but she hur- 
ried back, and on her hands and knees she crawled 
across the long bridge over the Des Moines River and 
reached the station on the other side in time to flag 
the train. The Iowa Legislature voted Kate Shelley 
a gold medal for her bravery, but the greater reward 
was the gratitude of the three hundred passengers 
whose lives she had saved, and the lasting respect 
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of thousands of others inspired by her brave deed. 
That kind of heroism is in evidence over and over 
again. Firemen and policemen facing peril as a part 
of their daily jobs, doctors and nurses fighting scourges, 
soldiers and sailors, airmen and workers in dangerous 
industries—never is there a lack of people ready to 
stand by where great physical courage is in demand. 
One can hardly take up a daily paper in which some 
such story does not appear. It would be easy to gather 
hundreds of them in this great city of ours. Yet there 
are many instances of heroism of an even finer type. 
In thousands of homes that finer heroism is actually 
being enacted daily. Fathers and mothers struggling 
on when every muscle aches, when the brain is weary 
and endurance has almost reached the limit, to care 
for children who are unappreciative and ungrateful, 
for old people who are peevish and fault-finding, for 
brothers and sisters who should be carrying their 
own burdens—is not that after all a severer test? Is 
there any bravery nobler than that of one who can 
suffer tortures for-years and never complain, who 
can meet all the petty irritations and annoyances of 
life and never get cross and never lose one’s temper, 
who can be misunderstood and misrepresented and 


' taken advantage of and still keep sweet and think that 


life is good? Far be it from me to speak slightingly of 
those dramatic and picturesque acts of heroism which 
command the instant attention and admiration of the 
world. But should we not honor also those who are 


not weary in their well-doing, those who keep on 


patiently and uncomplainingly year after year doing 
their best for others, those who can always be depended 
upon to stand by whenever and wherever their ser- 
vices are needed? Nobody perhaps will ever pin any 
medals on them, or build any monuments’ in their 
honor, or name any streets after them, or write their 
names in the hall of fame. But they are heroes just 
the same. 


“Oh, great is the hero who wins a name, 
But greater, many and many a time, 
Some pale-faced fellow who dies in shame 
And lets God finish the thoughts sublime. 
And great is the man with a sword undrawn, 
And good is the man who refrains from wine, 
But the man who fails, and still fights on, 
Lo, he is the twin-born brother of mine.” 


It all comes back in the final analysis to a matter 
of faith. The first article in every man’s creed ought 
to be a willingness to stand by in that feeling natural 
to every one of us that, weak and imperfect as we 
know ourselves to be, there is at the heart of every one 
of our lives something to which we should be loyal 
though the heavens fall. Call it conscience, call it 
the voice of God in the human soul, call it spiritual 
self-consciousness—whatever you please—always there 
is in every normal life the knowledge that there is a 
spark of the divine in every one of us, a native capacity 
to work faithfully, and endure patiently, and sacrifice 
cheerfully; for we too are children of God, brothers 
and sisters of Jesus Christ, of the same family and 
lineage as the noblest and best of souls. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
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Often indeed we are not obedient to these heaven- 
ly visions until perhaps we make it almost impossible 
for God to send them to us, for none are so blind as 
those who refuse to see and none are so deaf as those 
who will not hear. Often by our selfish preoccupations 
we miss our chance to take our places with the heroic 
of the world, and refuse to pay the price of keeping 
on the forward march and the upward climb. But 
never do we or can we, short of being completely de- 
humanized, lose our capacity to stand by in a real 
heroism of faith. 

Whatever else in life we lose we can not afford to 
lose that sense of kinship with the divine that makes 
us feel that we have something within every one of us 
to which we simply must be loyal and faithful if we 
would really live at all. We all know people who seem 
merely to be living along on the religion and virtue 
of their ancestors. They have no principles of their 
own that they will stand by and fight for and if 
necessary die for. 

Is there any greater tragedy. in life than to see 
people, whose fathers and mothers have been loyal 
to that inner self, slide ignominiously down toward 
a comfortable animalism because they were not 


willing to stand by the principles and the faith of their ~ 


parents? They cherish no noble ambitions, they are 
touched by no splendid sympathies, they never 
have a thought higher than the food they eat, the 
clothes they wear or the next show they are going to. 
They count for nothing among the forces which ele- 
vate and ennoble the world. To fail in that funda- 
mental loyalty is to fail completely. I would like to 
write on the heart of every boy and girl, “Please 
stand by” those things that you know to be right and 
true and good. ‘To thine own self be true. Thou 
canst not then be false to any man.” 

For the natural accompaniment of real faith in 
ourselves is faith in other people. If we are loyal to 
our own best. selves we want to stand by others. Now 
our faith in human nature gets some pretty hard 
bumps before we live very long. Almost inevitably 
we discover that there are people whom we can not 
trust, who will ‘double cross’ those to whom they 
pretend to be friends, who seem to get a kind of joy 
in making trouble, in dropping suspicion into people’s 
minds, in running to people and in the name of friend- 
ship telling them some mean or unkind or thoughtless 
thing that some one else has said about them, in 
stirring up jealousy and envy and making people 
unhappy by some cruel and cutting remark. 

Thank God that most people are not of that 
type, that most people can be trusted, that most 
people really want and mean to do the kind, the 
thoughtful and the helpful thing, so that with all the 
occasional and distressing exceptions we can stand by 
our faith that, “Give to the world the best you have 
and the best will come back to you.” I have never 
quite been able to understand the other sort—the 
kind of folks who will talk fairly to your face while 
they are reaching around to stick a knife in your 
back. 

For myself I have come to the conclusion that 
it is a waste of energy to worry about that sort of 
people. We can pretty generally avoid them, as we 
avoid mosquitoes and snakes and rats and other un- 
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pleasant creatures. If we can not always avoid them _ 


we can usually discover methods of protecting our- 
selves against them. Sometimes if we are loving and 
gentle and patient enough we can even convert them 
to kindness and thoughtfulness and decency. In any 


_ case we can say, “Father, forgive them, they know not 


what they do.” 

But the main thought of our lives should be de- 
voted to standing by our friends—standing by them 
through thick and thin, through good and evil report, 
as, thank God, they will pretty generally stand by us. 
Will it not help us to stand by our own better selves 
and stand by our friends if at the same time we stand 
by that faith in-a God of righteousness and justice 
and love that was once delivered to the saints? I 
believe that it will! We may have to fight to keep it 
in these days when so many men are belittling it and 
sneering at it, and disdainfully and superciliously say- 
ing to us as they said to the Psalmist of old, “Where 
is thy God?” They don’t believe in Him. They 
don’t see Him. They continually are insinuating 
that the world is quite too sophisticated to-day to 
accept any such nonsense as that. 

But we can face our doubts and fears as the 
Psalmist faced his. We can stand by our religion 
as he stood by his. And even as, though he con- 
fessed that his tears had been his meat day and night, 
yet out of the very bitterness of his experience he 
could achieve a faith which could say, ‘“Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise him who is the health of my 
countenance and my God,” and in his most terrible 
bereavement could give to the world that beautiful 
hymn of trust, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want,” even as Job, covered with boils, his chil- 


dren dead, his property gone, and his friends mocking © 


at him, could still say, ““Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him’—so can we stand by that faith of our 


mothers and fathers which is “living still, in spite of — 


dungeon, fire and sword,” and will continue to live 
in spite of sneerers and mockers and triflers—in spite 
even of the disloyalty and the backsliding of those 
who should be its stoutest defenders. 

So I close as I began: ‘“‘Please stand by.” Stand 
by the church, which with all its limitations and 
shortcomings is still the one institution in all the 
world devised for the sole purpose of strengthening 
men’s faith. Stand by your principles and your own 
better selves. Stand by your friends and your as- 
sociates. Above all else stand by your faith that 
“God’s in His heaven” and “all’s right with the 
world,” that good is stronger than evil, that love is 
more powerful than hate, and that “‘Life is ever lord 
of death and Love can never lose its own.” 

If you do thus stand by the best things of life it 
will cost you something. We do not get something 
for nothing in this world, or in any other world that 
we know anything about. But if we are worthy of the 
mothers who bore us and of the fathers who have 
given us their noble examples, we will not be quit- 
ters or deserters or side-steppers in the great battle 
which good is forever waging against evil. We will 
stand by in the confident assurance that ‘‘the repose 
of victory will surely follow the strife of noble conflict, 


and the peace of God be the appointed pension of the © 


good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
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Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 

No one can fail to notice that Jesus spent his 
life for the most part in the open air. He founded his 
' kingdom on a hillside, where the wind blew as it 
listed, and his chosen oratory was under the silver 
| Olive trees. The people came to see “a young man 
preaching in a boat,” and he spoke to them of the 
sower who went forth to sow. His nation rejected 
| him in the morning light before Pilate’s palace, and 
the Messiah was crucified upon a green hill “out- 
| side a city wall.’’ Our faith is sane and reasonable, 
with its radiant facts, its convincing principles, its 
simple commandments, its practical services, its 
wide sympathies—a religion with the arch of blue 
above its head and the homely wild flowers about its 
feet. 


Lord, help us to make our lives wholesome and 
sane and serene by living, so far as it is possible for us, 
in Thy great out of doors. 


Monday 

Jesus did not disdain human homes, with their 
sorrow and pain, their wealth also of love and prom- 
ise, and so it has come to pass that some of the finest 
scenes in the Gospels are interiors. It was at a mar- 
riage feast Jesus wrought his first miracle. A soft- 
ened light falls on Nicodemus as he inquires the way 
of truth; and in the shadow of the room St. John 
watches ahd understands. Within Simon’s inhos- 
pitable house, St. Mary Magdalene was delivered from 
her woeful past. And the Church of all ages has made 
her pious pilgrimage to the goodman’s house, and 
seen in tender imagination Jesus giving of his body 
and blood to the twelve in sign of the sacrifice he had 
offered all his life, and was next day to complete on 
Calvary. 

Jesus still comes to us in our outer life, and blessed 
is the man who arises and follows him whithersoever 
he goes. Jesus still comes to the door of the soul, 
and that man is most blessed who receives the Lord 
into his guest chamber. 


Father, teach us to recognize, wherever we may 
be, the abiding presence and help of the great friend of 
all the sons of men, even Thy Son, Jesus, the Christ. 


Tuesday 

Jesus is the best of all the guests who visit the 
human soul. It is with the soul as with a house in this 
matter of hospitality. Houses there are where no 
fire is lit in the guest chamber from January to De- 
cember, where no generous feast is upon the board, 
- where there is no kindly excitement on the threshold, 
because no guest ever rests beneath that roof. The 
householder may be most respectable, but he can 
hardly have much humanity, and it is certain that his 
family will suffer loss. Among all the spiritual guests 
that cross our threshold, Jesus is not only incompar- 
ably the best, but also the most intimate. He wrote 
no book, and does not live in books. We do not 
merely read of him—he speaks to us; we do not merely 
learn his thoughts—we come to know himself. While 


the public come and go through the house in the busy 
day time, this guest keeps his room; but in the quiet 
hours he sits with us. 


Our Father, help us to keep within our souls, 
garnished and ready, a guest chamber where Thou 
mayst be to us a welcome and honored guest. 


Wednesday 


When any one receives Jesus as a guest, he ought 
to give him the Upper Room. For it happens that 
there are fashions in this matter of spiritual hospitality. 
Some have not been content to hold Jesus anywhere 
save in the room which is nearest to the sky, which 
has windows to the grey east and the golden west, 
and all day long is full of warm light. This is some- 
times called St. John’s room, because he wrote pleas- 
antly about it and the things he had seen from its 
windows, and no one will gainsay that it is the Upper 
Room. For work is good, and righteousness is: good, 
and knowledge is good, but best of all is love. And 
all the other rooms in the soul are gathered under love. 
Love is Jesus’s chosen guest chamber, and he that 
has Jesus for a guest has power, and goodness, and 
truth, and God. 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, breathe into 


‘us by Thy divine power that love which is the ful- 


filling of the law. 
Thursday 

Jesus needeth a large Upper Room, for it is his 
habit to travel with a band of friends. He did not 
like to be alone in his life, save when he separated 
himself for a space, and retired into the secret place 
of God. Any one who gave a feast to Jesus in Galilee 
had to count on twelve disciples also; but he were a 
shrewd calculator that could now estimate the num- 
ber of his following. There are those whose guest 
chamber is so small that they think it impossible to 
squeeze in the disciples, and perhaps there may be 
certain who would stand at the lower door and dis- 
criminate—admitting one and refusing another. These 
good folk forget that where a royal personage honor- 
eth a house he invites his own company, and also 
they might make mistakes forever to be regretted, let- 
ting in Judas Iscariot and shutting out Judas not Is- 
cariot. They do themselves an injury that have likes 
and dislikes among the friends of Jesus. 


Give us, Thou God of Wisdom, that loving per- 
ception which shall see in every man a child of Thine 
and a brother of the Christ. 


Friday 

The goodman provided a table, but he left it to 
Jesus to bring the feast, and Jesus ever desireth the 
empty soul that he may fill it with his grace. For it 
cometh to pass in this hospitality that if any one 
furnisheth a chamber for Jesus he shall find he is the 
guest, and Jesus has become the Host. . 

Father, we bow before Thee with empty hearts, 
eager to receive that which Thou dost long to bestow. 
Give unto us, Lord, that which seemeth good to Thee. 
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Saturday 

Jesus is satisfied with very simple furnishing, as 
is plain if any one will take an inventory of the “good- 
man’s” room. An ewer full of clear cold water at the 
door, that the feet soiled on life’s journey may be 
cleansed before entering into the Divine fellowship. 
There must also be a towel, that, after the Master’s 
example, proud disciples, contending who shall be 
greatest, may be compelled for shame’s sake to lay 
aside their high-mindedness, as one strips off a coat, 
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and learn to serve. Purity and humility go far to 
make a fair chamber for Jesus, and one other thing is 
needed—faith. 


We are unworthy, Lord, that Thou shouldst come 
under our roof, yet we would open the door for Thine 
indwelling and, by Thy Presence, be made fit dwellings 
for Thee. ; 


The quotations this week are from “‘The Guest Chamber of 
the Soul,” in “The Upper Roon,” by Ian Maclaren. 


An Adventure in Spiritual Unity’ 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


mT is my agreeable duty and high privilege, Chris- 
| tian brethren, through your courteous invita- 
tion, to bring the fraternal greetings of the 
Universalist General Convention to the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches. It 
would be a welcome duty under ordinary conditions. 
It takes on a special significance at this session, when 
one of your items of business is to receive the Joint 
Statement on closer fellowship between the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist bodies as prepared and issued 
by the Congregational Commission on Interchurch 
Relations and the Universalist Commission on Comity 
and Unity. 

I do not propose to discuss this report in detail 
in the few minutes I am to speak. Let me simply 
testify to the spirit in which it was conceived and the 
ideal it seeks to express. 

For one thing, we of the Universalist Commis- 
sion recognize that your invitation to conference was 
to be interpreted in the light of the historic genius 
of Congregationalism, which determines the nature of 
fellowship among yourselves and therefore the na- 
ture of any fellowship to which you may invite 
others. 

In his address as Moderator of the National 
Council at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1923, Dr. 
William E. Barton made these significant observa- 
tions: 

“A Congregational church is not a church of 
Congregationalists in the sense in which an Episcopal 
church is a church of Episcopalians, or a Baptist 
church is a church of Baptists. It is a church of 
Christians, in which the governing principle is the 
priesthood of all believers, and in which no sectarian 
test is applied to exclude any man or woman who 
loves our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. There is no 
prospect that Congregationalists will form a merger 
with any other denomination upon the basis of the 
required use of any creed, and especially of any ancient 
creed, as a necessary part of any service in the church. 
All time spent in discussing a question of this charac- 
ter is rather worse than wasted.’’ And he goes on to 
add: ‘“We must claim for ourselves and for those who 
shall come after us the liberty which we have in- 
herited of expressing the eternal and unchanging 
truths of the Gospel in the terms of each successive 
generation. . . . We hold the Apostles’ Creed in high 


*Address given at the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, at Omaha, Nebraska, on May 30, 1927. 


regard, never forgetting that the Apostles were able 
to get along very well without it, and so are we.”’ 

When, therefore, the National Council, at its 
Washington session two years ago, directed its Com- 
mission on Interchurch Relations “to express to the 
General Convention (7. e. of Universalists) its sincere 
desire to welcome to its fellowship all churches which 
can find freedom and satisfaction on the general basis 
of the Kansas City declaration of 1913,” its intent 
was clear. We recognized that the Council spoke as 
Congregationalists, who could not impose that dec- 
laration as an official test of fellowship on themselves 
and who therefore could not propose it as a test 
of fellowship to others. Indeed, we recognized that 
the Kansas City declaration comprised far more than 
a statement of faith, admirable as that statement is in 
its irenic and inclusive temper. It is also a declara- 
tion of spiritual freedom and a noble plea for “the 
unity and catholicity of the Church of Christ,” to 
the end ‘‘that the prayer of our Lord for his disciples 
may be answered, ‘that they all may be one.’ ” 
We understood that the Council was proffering the 
hand of friendship in the spirit of the Congregational 
ideal, that exalts faith above its formularies and 
spiritual loyalty above intellectual conformity. 

It is precisely that spirit of loyalty to a living 
faith rather than to a mandatory creed that is the 
historic genius of Universalism. The latest declara- 
tion of principles put forth by the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention has appended to it a liberty-clause 
that states that “neither this nor any other precise 
form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, 
provided always that the principles above stated be 
professed.” It is our charter of Christian freedom, 
which every candidate for Universalist ordination 
has a right to claim and which no committee of fel- 
lowship hasarighttodeny. Furthermore, it isin direct 
line of succession from a similar liberty-paragraph 
appended to one of the earliest declarations, the so- 
called Winchester Profession of 1803. Even in those 
early days, when our Universalist fathers were en- 
gaged in a bitter struggle for existence against em- 
battled theological foes, they wished to disavow any 
purpose to set up a new “orthodoxy” which might 
become, in some future day, a creedal bondage from 
which again they must be delivered. Once it hap- 
pened in our history that the genius of our Church 
was forgotten and the Winchester Profession was 
written into the organic law of the General Convention 
with the liberty proviso left out. The attempt was 
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made to transform the Profession into the very sort of 
official creedal standard which its framers explicitly 
protested it was not. The letter of the Church’s law 
was thrown into conflict with its historic genius. 

At once the violated spirit rose in protest. The 
phrasing of the Winchester Profession became a 
matter of vital concern to men of intellectual integrity. 
As the debate ran its course, futile so far as agree- 
ment on any revision was concerned, the contestants 
began to perceive that they were dealing with some- 
thing deeper than the accurate phrasing of a creed. 
The real issue was not over the adequacy of this or 
that creedal statement, but over the assumption 
that any creedal statement could or should presume 
to determine the official form in which the Uni- 
versalist faith must be expressed. 

With that issue clear, the solution was clear. 
It was to make a general statement of principles and 
then proclaim that such a creed was not a test but a 
testimony, confessedly inadequate, to the living faith 
behind it, too vital and too creative to be compressed 
within the limits of any creedal formulary. A creed 
for us is not a password but a battle hymn, and its 
value consists not so much in the phrases of the song 
as in the uniting spirit that it sings. 

It is not strange, then, that when the representa- 
tives of our two Commissions found themselves to- 
gether, looking into each others’ eyes and: hearing 
each others’ voices, they recognized themselves as 
sons of a common:spiritual heritage, that went deeper 
than differences of theological emphasis or memories 
of ancient theological controversies. 
witness of the spirit that they were one, and that 
the communions which they represented could be 
strengthened by what each could contribute to enrich- 
ment of faith and increase of endeavor. 

For the whole underlying conception of this 
Joint Statement, as we see it, is St. Paul’s noble con- 
ception of unity through variety and variety sub- 
servient to unity—the diversities of gifts that express 
the same spirit, the differences of ministration through 
which the same Lord is served. One of the sacred 
rights of free churches is the right to differ, honorably, 
candidly and lovingly. No ideal of unity that failed 
to respect it could, I am very sure, interest Congrega- 
tionalists, and I am even more sure that it would leave 
Universalists utterly cold. We have an ingrained sus- 
picion that something is wrong if it is too unanimous. 
- What evokes our enthusiasm, therefore, in the pro- 
nouncement of this Joint Statement is not simply its 
great ideal of the unity of a common loyalty to the 
Christian way of life, but equally its assertion that 
those who walk together because they are agreed on 
the direction of the road may think as they walk, 
‘and share their visions and hopes and often differing 
convictions to cheer each other along the toilsome 
way. That is the sort of fellowship that both Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists increasingly enjoy 
within their respective churches, and therefore it is 
the sort which they may establish between them. 

And as these brethren walk together, agreed that 
it is Christ’s road of faith and fellowship that they are 
traveling, they may discover that the differences they 
talk about in friendly converse are not as divisive as 
they had supposed. The Trinitarian and the Uni- 


They had the 


tarian may become conscious that a common faith 
in Christ as the supreme revelation of the humanity of 
God and the divinity of man is more important than 
their descriptions of his person. They may find them- 
selves echoing the assertion of Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body, great-souled interpreter of the church of the 
spirit, that “it is not necessary that the ancient con- 
troversy be settled; it is necessary only that it end.” 
Their differing viewpoints may invite to brotherly 
debate in the arena of theology without arraying 
them in hostile camps in the army of the Lord. 

Similarly they may discover, thesé friendly way- 
farers, that their common faith in Eternal Love and 
Righteousness, their sustaining conviction that if 
God be for us, nothing—not even the retribution of 
hell—can ultimately be against us, is more vital than 
any differing opinions concerning the final outcome. 
Being agreed in what Dr. Gordon has termed “the 
main contention of Universalism,” viz., ‘“‘the love of 
God for every human soul and His everlasting pur- 
pose to pursue with His redeeming grace all souls in 
all worlds,” the Congregationalist may honor his 
Universalist brother for his confidence that, as it is 
God who is the pursuer, the pursuit shall not be in 
vain. He will rejoice in whatever re-enforcement in 
the battle for righteousness such confidence creates. 
And the Universalist may well be content to trust the 
corollary of his faith to the Christian consciousness 
and the decisions of time. 

Let me say, in the candor which is as native to 
you as to us, that at no time in their history have 
Universalists had a greater confidence in the Uni- 
versalist faith or a more deep-seated and consecrated 
purpose to utilize its power for establishing the king- 
dom of God. It is more than pride in an honorable 
name. It is a profound sense of responsibility for the 
discharge of a sacred trust. We would honor the heroic 
fathers who fought for the faith when it was the faith 
of a sect everywhere spoken against, by steadfastly 
fighting wrth it against all that dishonors God or de- 
grades man or thwarts the triumph of Christ’s king- 
dom. 

To the extent that that faith is increasingly the 
common faith of all forward-looking Christians who 
are united to do the will of God as it is revealed in 
Jesus Christ, to that extent is the obligation the heavier 
on those to whom it is a birthright inheritance. That 
obligation we Universalists accept. Whatever the 
future realignments of the liberal forces of Christendom 
may be, there will always be a place for any man or 
any church whose strength is in Christ’s faith in the 
sovereignty of love, the sacredness of souls, the kingli- 
ness of service, and the triumph of the kingdom. 
That faith, however we may phrase it, is our faith. 
That faith, however you may phrase it, is yours. In 
the living unity of purpose that it creates and nour- 
ishes may both of us find increased power in our- 
selves and a deepened joy in a common service for 
the kingdom of God. 


* * * 


I should like to know a man who just minded his duty and 
troubled himself about nothing, who did his own work and did 
not interfere with God’s. How nobly he would work—not work- 
ing for reward, but because it was the will of God.—George Mac- 
Donald. 
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The Unitarians of the United States and Canada 


HE “May Meetings” of the Unitarians were 
held in Boston May 22-28, 1927, and brought 
together representatives of the denomina- 
tion from all parts of the United States and 

Canada. The meetings coincide with what is called 

Anniversary Week. This was the 102d anniversary 

of the American Unitarian Association. 

Outstanding events of the week were the resig- 
nation of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot after nearly thirty 
years of service of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, first as secretary and, for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, as president. No successor was chosen, the 
election having been put off until next fall. 

Meetings of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, the Unitarian Social Service Coun- 
cil, the Unitarian Temperance Society, the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, the Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers of Massachusetts, the General 
Alliance of Unitarians and other Liberal Christian 
Women, and the Alumni Associations of various edu- 
cational institutions were held during the week. 

Hon. William Ellery Sweet, former Governor of 
Colorado, delivered the Ware Lecture on “A Valid 
Christianity for To-day.” 

The Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and the Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., 
associate pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
and pastor-elect at West Newton, made noteworthy 
addresses on ‘““The Divinity of Man” and “The Idea 
of God.” 

The Berry Street Conference, which always is one 
of the most interesting events of the week, limited 
exclusively to ministers, was held on Wednesday 
morning in the First Church in Boston, and a very 
brilliant paper was read by the Rev. Horace West- 
wood, D. D., of Toledo, Ohio, pointing out a path of 
reconciliation between so-called Humanists and so- 
called Theists, and suggesting the unexplored realms 
of religion into which men of the free spirit can go if 
they will follow the empirical method of approach. 
The Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., of Tufts College, 
was called to the front to open the discussion. 


Other Notable Events 


The Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Rev. Lawrence Clare were the 
speakers at the public meeting of the General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women on 
May 25, both speaking on “The Function of a Church 
of the Free Spirit,” and making memorable addresses. 
Dr. Pierce issued a warning against cherishing any il- 
lusions about the Unitarian churches joining a united 
liberal church. “You don’t agree with me, I see,” 
he said quickly to the great audience of women, “‘but 
you will.” 

That same night the public meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held in Unity 
House for discussion of the subject, ““A United Lib- 
eral Church.” Prof. James A. Tufts of Exeter, N. H., 
presided, and the Rev. Clinton Scott of Atlanta, Ga., 
conducted the devotional exercises. The Rev. Stanard 


Dow Butler, D. D., of St. Petersburg, Florida, the Rev. 
Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky., and the Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight, D. D., of Boston, Mass., made addresses. 


Among the Universalist clergymen present were | 


the Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., the Rey. Harold 


Marshall, D. D., and Messrs. Scott, Butler, Butter- — 


worth, Taylor, Vossema, Perdelwitz and van Schaick. 
The Rev. Lawrence Clare, who recently came from 


England to take the Unitarian church in Montreal, was © 
one of the new men at the conference and made a deep 


impression. He preached Sunday morning, May 22, 
in Arlington Street Church, on 
Life,’ making a striking plea for the application of the 
Christian gospel in modern life. Another English- 


man whose presence at the meetings contributed to | 


their success was the Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Mil- 
ton, Mass., a Congregational minister in a Unitarian 
church. Mr. Pomeroy spoke Sunday afternoon, May 
22, in the Arlington Street Church, at a union meet- 
ing of all the Sunday schools of the Greater Boston 
area, telling one of the ‘‘Children’s Stories” for which 
he has become so famous, some of which have been 
gathered into a charming volume. The subject of his 
address for this occasion was “Philip.” 

The Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Second Church, Boston, was the preacher 
of the anniversary sermon on Sunday afternoon, May 
22. The service was held in the Arlington Street 
Church. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was prevented by illness 
from being present. The devotional services were 
conducted by Dr. A. M. Rihbany and Dr. H. H. 
Saunderson. 

Dr. Shippen spoke on the church as a beloved 
community. He took strong ground against the idea 
so often proclaimed in these days, that the church is 
an agency or a means to anend. “If,” said he, “the 
socialization of society is an end in itself, if the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth is an end, why should we 
not regard the church more as an end and not merely 
as a means to an end? Of course it is a means or an 
agency, but it is more than that.” 

Settled ministers and their wives coming from a 
distance of over forty miles from Boston received 
Unitarian hospitality. Luncheons for these ministers 
and delegates were served daily at the Bulfinch Place 
Church. Suppers were served at the First Church 
Chapel through the hospitality of the First Church 
Club, King’s Chapel Club, and Arlington Street 
Church. 

The Westwood Mission 


A three-year program of Unitarian preaching - 


missions is to be carried on throughout the United 
States and Canada by the Laymen’s League, beginning 
next October. The Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in Toledo, 
O., has accepted the invitation of the league to be the 
preacher of these missions. 

“A generous gift from a prominent member of the 
league gives us sufficient financial support to justify 
our entering upon this undertaking and extending a 
definite invitation to Dr. Westwood to devote his 
entire time to mission work,” said Mr. Gardner, 


“More Abundant | 


| 


s 
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president of the league. ‘We are going ahead on this 
project, confident that the men of the denomination 
will come forward with the additional necessary finan- 
cial support to carry it to a successful completion. We 
consider that this three-year program is only the be- 
ginning of a greater mission movement for liberal 
religion in the future.” 

Dr. Westwood is a native of England and was a 
preacher at the age of sixteen. On coming to America 
he served as a Methodist “circuit rider’ in Canada 
and northern Michigan, and was so successful in his 
missionary work that he received special ordination 
at the hands of Bishop McCabe. After completing 
his theological studies he entered the Unitarian minis- 
try, serving churches in Youngstown, O., and Winnipeg, 
Can. During the Winnipeg pastorate he traveled 
throughout western Canada as secretary of the Cana- 
dian Unitarian Association, and directed the setting up 
of community centers throughout Manitoba. Since 
1919 he has been minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Toledo, which has grown in membership 
and influence under his pastorate. 

During the past year Dr. Westwood has preached 
for missions of the Laymen’s League in thirteen cities 
and towns of the United States, while his pulpit in 
Toledo was supplied by prominent ministers of the 
Unitarian denomination. Toward the end of the 
season Dr. Westwood gave the addresses for a mission 
in the First Church in Boston during the week of 
March 18 to 20, in which sixty-five churches of Greater 
Boston co-operated, the first Unitarian missionary 
effort of the kind during the one hundred and fifty 
years of Boston Unitarianism. 


Dr. Eliot’s Farewell 


At the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association held in Tremont Temple on Tuesday 
morning the principal event was the farewell address 
of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, resigning after twenty-seven 
years of service as president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Dr. Eliot spoke as follows: 


“T need not repeat what has been said about our satisfaction 
in the occupation of the new building. In it we hope we have 
combined the facilities of an office building with the dignity of 
design appropriate to the location. Provision has been made for 
the cataloguing of your excellent reference library, which will be 
housed on the sixth floor, and a full time librarian is to be installed 
there. 

“Nothing has been said this morning about the transfer of 
Meadville Theological School to Chicago, a move which means 
much to the work of the churches represented here. There will 
be a rejuvenation of our cause in Chicago, due to the establish- 
ment of this new center of interest. 

“One of the most significant events of the year has been the 
spontaneous act of the Unitarian and Universalist churches of 
the state of Florida in adopting a resolution expressing the desire 
that the liberal churches of the state should have mutual fellow- 
ship with each other. Thus most of the liberal churches in 
Florida now belong to both denominations. We have been 
strengthened by the addition of the Universalist congregations 
of that state. I do not know whether what has happened there 
is an indication of what will follow in other parts of the country. 
Any further development has been halted by the fact that the 
Universalist churches are now negotiating with the churches of 
the Congregationalists for closer amalgamation. While that is 
in order it does not seem to us to be appropriate to pursue this 
matter. But what has happened in Florida indicates a trend. 


The United Free Church has now appeared on the horizon in 
tangible form. 

“T should like to make a spontaneous comment on the prin- 
ciples of organization which I have upheld. I have a horror of 
ecclesiastical machinery. There is nothing in my nature which 
permits me to be arbitrary or dictatorial. I have tried to prac- 
tise and I want to recommend to my successor the principle of 
federative fraternity, which means putting trust in one’s col- 
leagues, giving them initiative and responsibility in their own de- 
partment even if they start some things that the president does 
not approve of (and all my colleagues have done that). I dis- 
covered that such a policy promotes mutual respect and good-will 
much better than rules and red tape. It makes us a band of 
brothers. It may not get there as fast as some other method, but 
I assure you that you will get more when you do get there. 

“The office of president makes varied demands on any one. 
There is no more inane verse in any hymn book than that which 
describes a prophet of the Lord as a ‘broken and empty vessel for 
the Master’s use made meet.’ The Master has no use for broken 
crockery. When Ezekiel groveled in the dust the Lord said to 
him, ‘Son of Man, stand on thy feet and I will talk with thee.’ 

“T have had the courage of my own convictions and have 
let you know what my convictions were with considerable candor. 
I have never been afraid of you. I have always been the con- 
vinced partisan of a straight line. I know nothing of subtleties 
and diplomacy. I have always practised a candor which springs 
from an honest effort to be just. You have not always made my 
road smooth, but I venture to believe that you will bear me wit- 
ness that I have never complained. I have been kept from over 
petulance by a decently keen sense of humor and the spirit of 
humility. I have never been able to take myself too seriously. 
I have never expected too much of myself or of you. Whatever 
may have been the merits of my service, I know that I have been 


' diligent and disinterested. I have had a lot of fun out of this job 


and more honor than I deserve. 

“Remember that there is no such thing as a necessary man. 
Many of you can carry on this job better than I can. May the 
fruits of righteousness and love always abound among you.” 


Before Dr. Eliot delivered his address the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted, the delegates stand- 
ing and applauding: 


“Dr. Samuel. A. Eliot having resigned from th 
office of president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, this annual meeting salutes him with gratitude and 
affection and records its appreciation of his services. 

“A loyal Unitarian throughout his life, he was the 
friend and supporter of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation before he became its secretary in 1898. Since 
that date he has been the active head of the organiza- 
tion, for two years as secretary, and for twenty-seven 
years as president. Throughout this period the inter- 
ests of the association have been paramount in his life. 
He has been the strong and able defender of the free 
church in a free state. He has been a skillful adminis- 
trator and successful executive. He has largely devel- 
oped the organization and the resources of the associa- 
tion. He has broadened the outlook and promoted co- 
operation among our churches. He has been the per- 
suasive and able spokesman of our cause in schools and 
colleges, in churches of many fellowships, in meetings 
of learned, patriotic and civic bodies in this and in 
foreign lands. 

“His gifts are many and he has dedicated all of 
them in enthusiastic and consecrated services of the as- 
sociation and the churches within it. He has never 
asked others to do what he was not ready to do himself. 
He has been our leader for more than a quarter of a 

~ century and yet he has always worked in the ranks. In 
accepting a call to the pastorate of the Arlington Street 
Church he will continue to be what he has long been—a 
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minister of the faith which is greater than all the creeds. 

“We acknowledge our debt to him, we record our 
gratitude, and we wish him years of service in the work 
which he has dignified, honored and enlarged by his 
active and useful life.” 


The Ware Lecture 


One of the most significant events of the week 
was the Ware Lecture—‘‘Established in honor of the 
distinguished service of three generations of the Ware 
family to the cause of pure Christianity.” Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson presided; and the Rev. Philip 
Mercer, Congregationalist, offered prayer. The lec- 
turer this year was the Hon. William Ellery Sweet, 
and his subject was “‘A Valid Christianity for To- 
day.’’ The object of the Ware Lectures is to promote 
Christian unity. Governor Sweet spoke in part ‘as 
follows: 


“My father’s father was a Unitarian minister in Northern 
New York in the neighborhood of Watertown. He had an only 
child whom he named William Ellery Channing Sweet. That was 
quite a name to bear and sign on checks and other legal docu- 
ments, so when I was born, also an only child, my father gave 
me the name of William Ellery Sweet. 

“T deduce that the spirit of the Ware Lectureship is to per- 
petuate the spirit of liberalism. In the last twenty-five years 
I have come to modify my views. Born and brought up in one 
of the strictest Evangelical homes, I often worship with the 
Unitarians. I believe this is a common experience of millions of 
Christians. The truth for which the Unitarian Church stands 
is the truth that is held by millions who are not of that immedi- 
ate fellowship. I count myself a liberal not merely in my re- 
ligious thinking but also in my political thinking. Arranging 
for a great gathering in Denver, a local committee was confronted 
by the serious problem of what to do with the colored brothers. 
The chairman of the committee, offered a prayer in which oc- 
curred this sentence: ‘Now Lord, about these colored brethren. 
Make them prominent, O Lord, but not too prominent.’ Is that 
not the way we feel about liberalism? Make us liberal, O Lord, 
but not too liberal. 

“We thought that we entered the war in order to end war. 
We were sure that after the World War international disputes 
would be settled by international agreement and judicial proc- 
esses. Now we are not so sure. We ought not, however, to lose 
hope. Any decade that can produce the Locarno pact has 
brought the time when there will be no war very much nearer. 
Ten years ago Germany was an outcast among the nations. She 
was down and everybody wanted to keep her down. Now Ger- 
many is a prominent member of the League of Nations and the 
German Prime Minister one of its most important officers. We, 
however, are on the outside looking in, and being represented by 
a new form of diplomatic agent of our own creation called an un- 
official observer. 

“Lindbergh: has just completed an epoch-making flight to 


Paris. Science is making the world a neighborhood. It remains 


for religion to make the world a brotherhood. 

“One of the attributes of a valid Christianity is to accept in 
practise as well as in principle the teaching of Jesus. At the 
close of the great address by Secretary Hughes at the Disarma- 
ment Conference in Washington all the nations accepted the ad- 
dress in principle, but soon they began to make reservations. 
There is where we stand in relation to the application of Chris- 
tianity. I want to remind you that the two greatest of all the 
commandments of the Christian religion are found in Mark 12: 
28, and are summed up in the words, ‘love to God and love to 
man.’ 

“A valid Christianity for to-day will not fear the conse- 
quences of the social order if the social order should become 
Christian. There are men so wedded to the present order that 
even if they were convinced that it could be Christianized they 
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would vote ‘no change.’ I know a lot of Christians who pride 
themselves upon their fundamentalism in theory, but in reality 
are as heathenish as African slave drivers in relation to their 
employees. They give thousands of dollars for foreign missions, 
and are utterly indifferent to thousands of people who are walk- 
ing the streets in search of work. 

“Tf there is anything that has a tendency to make a man 
selfish it is business. I know, because I have spent thirty years 
in-it. Our whole time is devoted to comparing the profits we. 
have made on May 27 this year with the state of the business of 
May 27 last year. I know only one way to keep a business man 
from getting selfish, and that is to make a hole in your pocket 
and when you have made a hole in one pocket make one in the 
other, so that your gains will run through and be used for some 
good cause. 

“T believe that we ought to stop listening in silence to the 
idea that Christianity is impossible and you never can make 
it work. In a parlor, in a convention room, in a church, when 
any one says, ‘Human nature being what it is you can’t change 
it,’ the argument is closed. Human nature can be changed, 
or this gospel we preach is not worth the paper it is written on. 
Read Hocking’s ‘Human Nature and Its Remaking.’ If Burbank 
can take a prickly pear, a specimen of cactus, and by grafting 
on it other forms of plant life make it to grow and bud and blos- 
som and produce food for the service of man, what can you do 
with human nature? 

“Some years ago Roosevelt attended a reunion of his class 
in Harvard University. In the confidence of the class room he 
was asked, ‘To what characteristic do you attribute your suc- 
cess?’ His reply was, ‘I have been willing to do the thing every 
one thought ought to be done, when no one else was willing to 
attempt it.’ 

“On a recent visit to Mexico I met Calles, the President, 
and the Ministers who were at the head of foreign affairs and 
education. In the Ministry of Education they showed me a 
volume, ‘The Life of Christ,’ with comments by Tolstoy, bound up 
in the same size and style as Plato and other Greek poets and 
philosophers. The Minister said: ‘Jesus had a great philosophy 
of life. Our people ought to have a chance to study it.’ The 
Department of Education had sold 80,000 volumes of this ‘Life 
of Christ,’ at $1.50 each. That is quite a tribute from the re- 
public to the south of us as to what the life of Jesus may mean 
to the people. The church is the only organization in the world 
which has for its object the study and interpretation of Jesus, to 
see that the principles of that life shall permeate our civilization. 
If the church proves false to that objective there must arise 
another organization to do this work. The church is an institu- 
tion. The church is an agency. The church is not fundamental 
in itelf. The Kingdom of God on earth is fundamental. If we 
are ministers of the gospel let us see to it that our voice proclaims 
the love of God for all men, the sacredness of personality. The 
things that exploit human beings must be the things that we set 
our faces steadfastly against.” 


The United Liberal Church 


The meeting on Wednesday night called out a 
large audience in spite of the rain. The speakers went 
straight at the subject without qualification or eva- 
sion, and were enthusiastically cheered. 

Prof. James A. Tufts of Phillips Exeter Academy 
presided. Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, the first speaker, 
endorsed the Joint Statement, but took a position 
emphatically in favor of immediate federation of the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations. His ad- 
dress will appear later. 

The Rev. Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky., said in 
part: 

“We are face to face with a condition, not a theory. I have 


always loved expressions of denominational unity. They have 
such a large and brotherly sound. But they have never got- 
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ten very far. To-night we must come down to practical facts. 

“Individuals and groups in the liberal denominations have 
already agreed on the principle of fellowship. A large percentage 
of our ministers are in membership with other denominations. 
The names of our churches are often given without the term 
Unitarian. We have not been ashamed of our name, but we 
have meant to show that our love of liberalism is greater than 
our love for the denomination. 

“The next step is logically organic union with the Uni- 
‘versalists. In trying to get at opinion on this matter I sent out a 
questionnaire and received replies from fifty-seven people. One 
group to which I sent the questionnaire was the Universalist 
members of the Commission on the Universalist-Congregationa] 
merger. I asked them whether in their opinion we Unitarians 
should remain aloof and let the courtship go on between the 
Universalists and Congregationalists. We are reminded that in 
denominationalism polygamy is permissible. I likewise sent the 
questionnaire to ministers in small cities where there are both 
Universalist and Unitarian churches, and to ministers in both fel- 
lowships. Thirty-six replies were emphatically in favor of or- 
ganic union, twelve were opposed and nine were conditional. 

“T shall now proceed to give you a list of the reasons why 
we should unite, then, to be impartial, I shall present the other 
side. The reasons why we should unite are: 

“1. Our theological differences no longer hold. The Uni- 
tarian theory of one God as opposed to three is no longer our gos- 
pel. Our gospel to-day is unity. On the other hand,\ the Uni- 
versalists had the idea a long time ago that at the resurrection 
not one soul should be lost in torment. Now they are preaching 
the universality of faith and love. We are like two great rivers 
having their r'se in different parts of the country which have 
now come near together and are flowing in parallel lines. The 
natural thing for them to do is to join and flow on together. 


“2. The brotherhood of man is one thing that Unitarians © 


are agreed upon. At any rate we preach it. Let us, then, unite 
for freedom in the quest of life’s greatest values. 

“3. We should unite because of the prestige, the tonic and 
effectiveness of numbers. Numbers are an aid in missionary 
work. They tend to encourage evangelicals to enlist in our 
service, men who are now in the larger denominations. They 
will help call attention to the fact that our message is a religion 
that is practicable and applicable to daily living. 

“4. Temperamentally we would be a help to each other. 
The Unitarian head and the Universalist heart would make a 
good combination. The social radicalism of the Universalists 
and the theological radicalism of the Unitarians would be blended 
into a balanced radicalism. 

_“5, Organization would be simplified. By the economy 
effected through union we should be able to concentrate on work 
that is sorely needed. 

““6. There would be a rededication to the principles of free- 
dom. There would be a general questioning as to what the basis 
for uniting was. Our people would awake to the fact that we 
have, as liberals, a distinct religious message. 

“Now I shall list the reasons why we should not unite: 

“1. The orthodoxy of the conservative element among the 
Universalists would handicap us. That it exists to a great de- 
gree is without question. The main reason for this contention is 
the gesture the Universalists have recently made toward the 
Congregational body. Then they are Bible Christians almost 
entirely. Unitarians are not. Universalists are orthodox by 
their statement of faith and by their requirement that it be be- 
lieved. An occasional sermon is preached which I get hold of 
which proves their orthodox temperament. I have a sample of 
one preached by a Universalist minister in a large western city. 
(The speaker read a quotation alleged to be taken from a sermon 
of the Rev. Harold Niles of Denver, Colorado, speaking of Christ 
as co-existent with God from the beginning, as co-creator with 
God of the universe, and as one to sit at God’s right hand in the 
judgment. Universalists present denied that Mr. Niles could 
have used such words.—Editor.) What liberalism needs is not 
less, but more freedom. We need to encourage those who are 


standing in pulpits where they feel a fear for their freedom. Our 
churches to-day are lacking in courage and we fear that the Uni- 
versalists would add to the lethargic conservatism and increase 
the timid souls among us. ; 

“4, There are practical difficulties in the way of union. The 
financial readjustment involving trust funds would be extremely 
complicated. Moreover, the membership in both churches would 
suffer. Probably we should lose fifty per cent of those who came 
together in the original merger. 

“5, Much may be said for a small denomination. The Uni- 
tarian Church is blessed in its smallness. Our spirit of fraternity 
is wonderful. 

“6. There is an awful fear of loss of idetitity, both on the 
part of the Universalists and Unitarians. Various names have 
been suggested for the new denomination. One Universalist 
suggested that the Unitarians be allowed to contribute the first 
syllable of the new combined name as long as the rest of it should 
be taken over from Universalist. 

“In conclusion I want to throw out a few suggestions. Let 
us hold to organic union as an ideal and take steps as rapidly as 
possible toward its accomplishment. But I would let it come 
naturally. Forced marriages are never successful. I would en- 
courage Unitarians everywhere. to recognize the common bond 
between themselves and other liberal groups. I would encourage 
every agency which enables Unitarians and: Universalists to work 
together, particularly in the South. I should like to see some 
name devised which could fairly represent both denominations 
there. I would encourage the merger of churches wherever pos- 
sible. I would encourage new movements under joint auspices. 
Above all I would insist that we interpret religion as a way of 
life, and not as dogma, looking toward the time when we all 
may be one.” 


The address of Dr. Harold E. B. Speight will 
appear next week. Dr. Speight’s address will be the 
subject of debate in liberal church circles for many 
months to come. Its emphatic endorsement of the 
Joint Statement of Universalists and Congregational- 
ists made something of a sensation. 


Some Recommendations 


At the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association held in Tremont Temple on Tuesday 
morning, resolutions commending Governor Fuller 
for his study of the Sacco-Vanzetti case and urging 
President Coolidge to arrange a peace pact with 
France were passed without objection. 

Mr. Percy W. Gardner of Providence, newly 
elected president of the Laymen’s League, read the 
report of the National Survey Commission of the 
Unitarian Church. He recommended the following 
changes in policy: 1. That the presidents of the chief 
denominational agencies meet from time to time 
throughout the year for the purpose of bringing about 
closer co-operation between those agencies. This 
arrangement had already been carried out during the 
past year and had been found to be successful. 2. A 
reduction of aid to churches. Forty thousand dol- 
lars annually is now being distributed among thirty- 
seven churches, Mr. Gardner explained, and there is a 
pressing need of funds to invest in new fields. 3. A 
thorough revision of theological school curricula, in 
order that the courses may be built around the study 
of sociology, political science, the history and psy- 
chology of religion, philosophy, and the religious im- 
plications of assured modern science rather than dog- 
matic theology, church history and Biblical literature. 
4. That the last Sunday in October be observed 
throughout the denomination as Unitarian Day. 
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Opposition to the Joint Statement 
Lewis R. Lowry 


Is it possible that no others than Judge Galer and I oppose 
the acceptance of the Joint Statement? I have carefully watched 
the Leader, and so far the only voice in opposition I have heard 
is that of Judge Galer. Possibly others, like myself, have been 
waiting patiently, hoping that some one better equipped, some 
one whose voice carried more authority in the denomination, 
would come forward and champion the. cause of opposition. But 
I can keep quiet no longer. I want Judge Galer, and I want 
the denomination at large, to know that he does not stand alone, 
that there is at least one other who opposes this action. 

May I be permitted to bring forward a few considerations 
that, to me, appear to be pertinent? 

First, I would protest against the false interpretation that 
is being put on the Joint Statement. Judge Galer spoke of an 
“ulterior motive” looking, not just for closer fellowship, but for 
organic union of the denominations. Time and again we have 
been informed through the columns of the Leader that the ques- 
tion of organic union is not up for discussion at present, and, as 
repeatedly, the whole impression of the articles has been that 
this is a step in that direction, and in itself is valueless if union 
does not follow. Talking with our people, as I come in contact 
with them, the only expression I hear used is “‘the proposed union 
of the Congregational and Universalist Churches.” Perhaps 
the statement that this is only for closer fellowship, not looking 
towards the sbsorption of the Universalist Church, is true, but 
it also is true that the people do not understand it as such. I 
must confess that I am to be numbered among the “dumb” ones. 
Every editorial, practically every article, I have read in the 
Leader bearing on the subject has left the impression that organic 
union is the thing sought. The ‘flavor’ of an article, the mean- 
ing that is read between the lines, sometimes is more significant 
than the actual words. 

If the statement that union is not the question for discus- 
sion at this time is true, then let’s examine the Joint Statement 
and see if it leads inevitably to that end. 

So far as I can see there is but one recommendation in the 
Joint Statement that suggests we act other than we have been 
acting. That is Recommendation No. 1: “That the ministers 
and representatives of each denomination be invited to sit as 
corresponding members of the local, state and national asso- 
ciations of the other denomination and participate in their 
deliberations.” 

What do we mean by “corresponding members?”’ Does 
this carry the right to vote? If so, then, in fact, will we not be- 
come just one denomination, and that one the Congregational? 
The Congregationalists are much more numerous than are we, 
and if they avail themselves of the invitation, their votes will 
control all our Conventions. 

If ‘corresponding members” can not vote, but can take part 
in our deliberations, as is expressly stated in the recommenda- 
tion, it is but a step to the letting down of that final barrier, and 
the result will be the same. Not a union of equal bodies, but the 
absorption of the weaker by the stronger, or more numerous. 
Do we believe in the doctrine, ‘“’Tis the fittest that survive,” 
and by the “‘fittest’’ mean the larger numerically? 

It seems to me that this recommendation amply justifies 
the fear expressed by Judge Galer. Also, that again he is right 
when he says we should look, not just to the immediate future, 
but to the end towards which we are trending. 

Again: Is union desirable? 

If the Universalist Church has fulfilled its mission, if there 
no longer remains any work for it to do, then I do not believe we 
should allow sentiment to control. Unless we have a real mis- 
sion, we should step down and out. But I do not agree with 
those who tell us that our mission is complete; I do not believe 
that the other churches have been liberalized to the extent that 
a liberal church no longer is needed. 


“Oh,’’ some one answers, “of course we need a liberal church. 
But the Congregational Church is a liberal church. Look at 
Dr. Cadman, Dr. Gordon and Dr. Gladden.” To which I reply, 
“So is the Baptist a liberal church, look at Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Why not be absorbed by the Baptists?” If we wish to 
pick out the liberal leaders, there is no reason why we should not 
join any denomination. But the theology of a denomination 
should be judged, not by the attitude of a few leaders, but by the 
rank and file of its communicants. I have all the respect in the 
world for the great Baptist denomination, I have all the respect 
in the world for the great Congregational denomination, but, 
with all due respect, I find the great mass adhering to those 


’ denominations too conservative in theology to satisfy me. 


But even if this were not true, I still would consider the 
proposed action unwise. We hear a great deal of talk about 
“over-churched”’ communities, but I am frank to say that I never 
have seen one. In the village where I am now located, if all the 
people from the village and surrounding community were to at- 
tend church some Sunday, we would not have sufficient seating 
capacity to accommodate them. Yet many (mostly among those 
who attend and support none of the five churches here) are howl- 
ing that we are “‘hopelessly over-churched.”’ 

“But,’”’ some one objects, “‘we are confronted with a con- 
dition, not a theory. None of the five churches you speak of are 
filled. Why not throw them all together and have one fine, big 
congregation? Think of the overhead you could save! Think of 
the greater service you could render!” 

It is significant that always the thought of ‘‘saving’’ comes 
first, of “‘service’’ second. When will we get away from this 
anxiety to ‘“‘save”’ on payments to the work of the Lord? Isn’t 
this attitude of desiring to save really a concession to the ma- 
terialistic spirit of the age, with the dollar as our God? FE suggest 
a counter proposal. Suppose we sell all our churches, discharge 
all our ministers, and then we could “save’’ the entire amount. 

“But,” I am answered, “it is the greater service in which 
we are interested, the mention of saving is only incidental. A 
church of a thousand members can do more for the community 
than five churches of two hundred.” 

I question that statement, but for the sake of the argument 
I will let it stand. But will a combination of five churches of two 
hundred each produce a single church of a thousand? It will on 
paper, but will it in fact? Combine two churches having an ay- 
erage attendance of fifty each and the result is, not one church 
with an average attendance of one hundred, but one church with 
an average attendance of about sixty-five. About fifteen are 
added to the surviving church, and thirty-five to the great army 
of the unchurched. I submit, two weak churches are better, 
they can do more for the service of the Kingdom of God, than 
one weak church. It may be argued that these figures are pessi- 
mistic, that so large a number would not be lost. I do not be- 
lieve they are any too strong, but grant that just ten are lost to 
the Church Universal, that the combined church would number 
ninety (and I do not believe the most optimistic will claim a 
smaller loss), are not these ten worth the extra expense? Can 
we put a value on a human soul? 

I would like to see the privilege of visiting our Conventions 
thrown open to all denominations;/I would like to see ourselves 
offering the courtesy of the floor to any visitors (I believe this is 
our practise anyway), but I would like to show that they are 
our guests, and if they have arrived at the liberal position of the 
Universalist Church, I want them to admit it and become Uni- 
versalists. I will not stick for the name, but I will oppose any 
effort to have us, not sold out, but given out, to another de- 
nomination. Somehow it seems to me that we lack dignity, that 
we are unworthy of our early workers, when we crawl on our 
knees and beg another denomination to take us in out of the 
rain. They must be laughing at us, and although they may take 
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us in, in their hearts they can feel nothing but a sort of contempt 
and pity for the beggars. , 

One more statement and Iam through! In the Joint State- 
ment it is said that Universalists and Congregationalists are 
branches of the same parent stock, and in some of the com- 
munications that have been printed in the Leader, the statement 
has been made that Universalists broke away from the Congrega- 
tional Church. Either my reading of history or the latter state- 
ment is false. Certain of our early leaders may have come from 
the Congregational Church, I do not know. But certain it is 
that the three men to whom we owe the most are John Murray, 
Hosea Ballou ist and Hosea Ballou 2d. Of these Murray was a 
follower of Wesley, a Methodist, and the parents of both Ballous 
were Baptists, as also was Elhanan Winchester. It is true that 


we come from the same “parent stock,” inasmuch as both Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists come from the Anglo-Saxon 
stock, as did many other denominations. Historically, I can find 
no more connection between thse two denominations than I can 
find between Universalists and a dozen others, notably the 
Methodists and Baptists. ; 

I close with the plea that we “keep on keeping on,” holding 
aloft the torch of Liberal Christianity, with open doors to all who 
want to join such a movement. But let us lose this fear of be- 
ing called “different” and frankly admit that we are. The only 
denomination that is truly close to us theologically, therefore, in 
ideas and ideals, is the Unitarian. With our brothers of the 
Liberal Church, let’s join hands and move forward, but never 
backward. 


Universalist Historical Society 


The ninety-third annual meeting of the Universalist His- 
torical Society was held on Tuesday afternoon, May 24, at the 
First Universalist Church of Cambridge, Mass. ‘Thomas 
Whittemore and Other Pioneer Universalists” was the subject of 
theafternoon. Dr.Charles W. Parmenter, Head MasterEmeritus 
of the Mechanic Arts High School of Boston, who was scheduled 
to speak on Thomas Whittemore, explained that since he had 
made a study of the early history of the First Church for the one- 
hundredth anniversary in 1922 and as that early history and 
the biography of Thomas Whittemore were two nearly identical 
things, he would confine himself for the most part to excerpts 
from an article of his published in the Universalist Leader in No- 
vember of that year. 

“Thomas Whittemore,”’ he said, “was born to a great task 
at a time when bitter controversy was inevitable. He com- 
menced his work as first pastor of this church in April, 1822, but 
was not formally installed until April 23, 1823. At the age of 
twenty-two, he began a career which rightly gave him an honored 
place among the most distinguished religious leaders of New 
England. His pastorate ended with a farewell discourse May 29, 
1831, but he remained a citizen of Cambridge to the close of 
his life, and was always closely identified with the affairs of this 
parish. 

“In June, 1828, he purchased the Universalist Magazine 
and changed the name to Trumpet and Universalist Magazine. 
It was through the columns of this publication, and his numer- 
ous sermons and addresses in many parts of the country, that 
his great influence as a religious leader was exerted. Believing 
that it was his mission to proclaim a new discovery of divinest 
truth, his analysis and criticism of the hard Calvinistic doctrines 
of his time were as effective as his message of God’s love and the 
brotherhood of man was appealing. 

“But he was not merely a great religious leader. His suc- 
cess as a financier and as a lawmaker was not less conspicuous. 
For many years he was president of the Cambridge Bank (now 
the Central Trust Company) and also president of the Fitchburg 
and of the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroads. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives for 
three years and of the Board of Aldermen in Cambridge one year. 
The initial legislation which led to the complete separation of 
Church and State in this Commonwealth was due in no small 
degree to his efforts. We have been accustomed so long to such 
separation that we are apt to forget the significance of the legis- 
lation which brought about that condition. 

“He was an author of no mean achievement. His best 
known literary work, ‘The Modern History of Universalism ’ was 
first published in 1830. He collected much material for a second 
edition and published the first volume in 1860, but the comple- 
tion of the second volume was prevented by his death, which 
occurred March 21, 1861. — 

“Tufts College conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1858. This was the first honorary degree given by that 
college. 


“He had a remarkable memory and was familiar with the 
Bible practically from cover to cover. In his time the use of 
texts to sustain a proposition or controvert one was the common 
order of procedure. Whittemore’s mind held innumerable texts 
ready for his use at any moment. That was in great part what 
made him such a formidable opponent in debate. 

“T make no prediction concerning the time when or the 
place where outstanding pioneers in the field of religion will 
again appear, but I have clear convictions concerning the char- 
acteristics and functions of those pioneers. Their coming may 
be preceded by many more years of halting and uncertain social 
and moral advancement, with discouraging periods of retro- 
gression, but there is no room for doubt that vast numbers of 
thoughtful men and women are anxiously looking for great spirit- 


. ual leaders with a stirring message that will profoundly affect 


existing religious agencies. These leaders will be gifted men 
imbued with the spirit of science and trained in the methods of 
scientific investigation. 

“The distinguishing characteristic of the scientific spirit is 
unwavering devotion to truth. The sole purpose of the scientific 
method is to search for truth uninfluenced by traditions, by 
established institutions, by authority however venerable, by 
opinions however cherished, by personal interest, hope of reward, 
or any motive whatever except to discover new truth and relate 
it rightly to truths already known. 

“The important discoveries in the laboratories of physical 
and natural science have been speedily followed by practical 
applications of enormous significance in industry, engineering, 
transportation, medicine, and surgery. 

“Equally fruitful will be the results of scientific research in 
the fields of history, sociology, philosophy, and religion, but prog- 
ress will be slow, for traditions, prejudices, cherished opinions, 
and vested interests are formidable obstacles to clear thinking 
in the light of new truth. 

“The outstanding moral leaders of the future will postulate 
that religion is a way of life and conceive their task to be to so use 
the precious heritage of truth from all the ages that its effect 
upon the collective thinking of mankind will be to produce a 
steadily improving social order. They will waste no time in at- 
tacking dogmas and creeds, but their beneficent activities will 
reveal that many dogmas are without foundation and that all 
divisive influences are obstacles to permanent moral advance- 
ment. 

“The main object of the Universalist pioneers was to sub- 
stitute for the horrors of Calvinism a religion of light and love. 
The supreme purpose of the religious leaders of the coming time 
will be toso present all the truths concerning human relationships 
that men will learn to co-operate so happily and effectively that 
civilization will no longer be in danger of destroying itself by the 
splendor of industrial and commercial achievement.’’ 

The Rey. Lucius R. Paige, pastor of the Third Universalist 
Society of Cambridge, then read a paper of reminiscences con- 
cerning his great-uncle. “Dr. Lucius R. Paige,” he said, “was 
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my grandfather’s brother, and his interest in me foreordained 
me to the Universalist ministry. I rebelled for a time, but 
finally I returned to the fold like all good Universalists. 

“Dr, Paige came here to this church in 1832 and was pastor 
for seven years. He was a devotee of Thomas Whittemore. He 
organized the First Universalist Church of Worcester, and at 
Springfield he organized St. Paul’s. He had a great interest in 
Masonry, and in genealogy and history. 

“T remember many fireside scenes in Hardwick. Those were 
the days of theology, not sociology, days when a young minister 
was supposed to kneel at the feet of an older one, and when a 
young man must learn to hold his own in debate. I was under 
fire from the older ministers, who sprang words upon me and 
asked me to tell what their meaning was. 

“The pioneer Universalists did not stress the social gospel. 
The idea of the pioneers was that men should believe in Jesus 
Christ as the son of God, who would then rouse them, and that 
when they had come to that state they were fit to carry on their 
own lives without advice of clergy.” 


#7). Eke ee 


YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MAINE 
Stanley Manning 


A hundred and fifty young people, enthusiastic, fun loving, 
purposeful. A convention planned, led and inspired by young 
people. Abundant hospitality and abundant good times. Seri- 
ous addresses heard with interest, not merely patience. Deci- 
sions reached, not by adult leaders, but by the young people 
themselves. A beautiful spring day calling to the out-of-doors, 
when these young people sat for hour after hour in the old church 
in Norway, Maine, transacting the business of their organiza- 
tion, and planning their work for Christ and his church. Such 
was the annual convention of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the State of Maine. 

The outstanding feature of the convention was the high 
character and power of the addresses given by the young people: 
by Stanley Snow, of Rockland, later elected president of the 
State Union; by George U. Scudder, of Bath, who completed two 
years of most efficient service in this office; by Carl Olson, presi- 
dent of the national Y. P. C. U., by Miss Myrtle Belyea, its 
office secretary; and by Thomas Que Harrison, of the Society of 
Friends. There were other addresses, by Dr. van Schaick, Mr. 
Etz, Mr. Ratcliff, and Mr. Veazie, but every one knew in ad- 
vance their words would be worth hearing. 

The importance attached to this convention is attested by 
the fact that sixteen busy ministers took time to attend, several 
of them filling their cars with young people and bringing them 
along. Other cars came from all but the most distant parts of 
the state, for there is a growing recognition on the part of the 
church of the value both to the young people and to the church 
of attendance at such gatherings. Practically every Union in 
the state was represented by from two to twenty-five of its 
members, this largest number coming from Rockland, nearly a 
hundred miles away. 

The convention opened with a banquet on Friday evening, 
May 20, at which Miss Angela Fossett, parish assistant in the 
Lewiston church, served as toastmistress. It was Miss Fossett’s 
birthday, and flowers and a birthday cake, bearing thirteen 
candles, were presented to her. When the obvious question was 
asked, Miss Fossett answered, “I was born in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” The Rey. William D. Veazie served as the very efficient 
song leader during the banquet and the sessions of the following 
day. 

Local Union cheers and songs punctuated the banquet at 
frequent intervals, words of welcome were spoken for the town, 
the church and the Union, and response was made by President 
Scudder; brief toasts were offered by several Unioners, and a 
spirit of jolly comradeship prevailed. 

The Rev. Pliny A. Allen, the new pastor at Norway, in his 
welcome to the convention gave the credit to his predecessor and 
for the time associate minister, the Rev. Marguerite Pearman, 
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who, he said, ‘‘becomes at the close of this convention the pastor 
emeritus, and soon after the boss of one of our most efficient 
trustees.” : 

Norway was one of the first places in what later became the 
State of Maine in which the Universalist faith was preached. 
Along with the neighboring towns of Poland and New Gloucester 
it was settled by people from the neighborhood of Gloucester 
and Salem, many of whom were Universalists, and some, at 
least, former parishioners of John Murray. Seeing and hearing 
this group of young people, boisterous and care-free if regarded 
superficially, one wondered what the father of Universalism in 
America, could he have looked in upon that banquet, would have 
thought of the children of the fifth and sixth generation. Prob- 
ably, as his custom was, he would have shed copious tears, but 
whether of sorrow or of joy it would be hard to tell. 

Following the banquet the young people adjourned to the 
auditorium of the church, where addresses were given by Dr. 
van Schaick and Mr. Ratcliff. The editor of the Leader spoke of 
the many interesting jobs calling to young people all over the 
world, of the importance of finding the right one, and of the joy 
that comes if the search is successful. Mr. Ratcliff told of the 
plans for the new department of religious education at Tufts 
College, and of the growing demand for those specially trained 
for this work. 

Most of Saturday was devoted to business sessions, con- 
ferences and devotional meetings. The convention went on 
record as opposed to the suggested change, making national 
conventions biennial instead of annual. A budget was adopted 
which provides for an adequate amount of field work and for 
helping to send two of the state officers to the national conven- 
tion in July. The executive committee of the Maine Universalist 
Convention has authorized the use of the convention car for this 
trip, so Maine will be well represented. 

Officers for the coming year were elected: President, Stanley 
Snow of Rockland; vice-president, Henry Favor of Norway; 
secretary, Katherine Critch of Rockland; treasurer, Stanley 
Perham of West Paris. 

The keynote address was given by Carl Olson of Tufts Col- 
lege, president of the National Union. Among other things he 
spoke of the ‘act that the young people of the Y. P. C. U. have 
started many worthy undertakings, proved them feasible, and 
then have seen them adopted by some of the older organizations 
of the church. He referred particularly to the fresh air camp at 
the Clara Barton birthplace, but his word recalled that of Dr. 
Bisbee spoken years ago, that the Y. P. C. U. was responsible 
for the birth, or rebirth, of the devotional spirit in the Univer- 
salist Church when the church was in danger of becoming a 
coldly intellectual protagonist of a specific theology; and that it 
was also responsible for the awakening of missionary enthusiasm 
when that was practically dormant. 

The latter part of Saturday afternoon was left free for 
recreation, and hikes up the neighboring hills, automobile rides 
in the suburbs of the White Mountains and boat trips on Lake 
Penneseewassee were the order of the day. 

At an early evening meeting an address was given by the 
Rev. William D. Veazie, of Oakland, on “A Few Do’s, a Few 
Don’t’s, and the University of Adversity.”” The Rev. Roger F. 
Etz spoke briefly, and then showed the moving pictures of the 
Headquarters offices, of some of the Southern work, particularly 
of the Suffolk School, and a part of the Lombard College film. 
The young people then adjourned to the American Legion hall 
for the convention dance. It had been expected that Mellie 


' Dunham and “Gram” would be present as special guests, but 


their illness prevented. 

On Sunday morning the service was conducted by the Rey. 
Pliny A. Allen, the State Superintendent assisting. More than 
250 were in the congregation. Thomas Que Harrison proclaimed 
the gospel of peace and good-will in his usual persuasive and in- 
spiring way. After listening to him for nearly an hour, a group 
of forty or fifty young people stayed with him in a discussion 
group during the entire Sunday school hour. 
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The convention closed with the communion service con- 
ducted by Mr. Allen and a brief service of consecration led by 
Miss Myrtle Belyea of the Headquarters office. 

The arrangements for the entertainment of the convention 
were so nearly perfect that Norway would receive a well-nigh 
unanimous vote if it asked to be made the permanent meeting 
place of the Maine Y. P. C. U. 

And the convention itself was so well conducted from be- 
ginning to end, that the older people of the church might well 
be willing to sing the Nune Dimittis, for the future conduct of 
the church’s business with zeal and devotion is assured because 
it is in the hands of young people like the Unioners of Maine. 

* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 


To the large numbers who attended the meetings of the 
State Convention in Monson on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 18 and 19, there was no misgiving as to the wisdom of the 
Monson church and townspeople in offering to entertain the 
convention, nor was there doubt of the foresight of the state 
Executive Committee in accepting the hearty proffer of Monson 
to the churches of the state. Monson, with its beautiful setting 
in the hills, its attractive church plant, its abounding hospitality, 
won every heart. A happy, expectant mood was created at once. 
The stay of our workers and friends in the churches and homes 
of this charming village has left a picture of satisfaction which 
will require many years to dim. 

The sixty-sighth annual Council was called to order by the 
president, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., at 7 p.m.on Wednesday. 
The opening prayer was spoken by the Rev. Barron F. McIntire 
of Chelsea. After the appointment of several sessional commit- 
tees, the representatives listened to cordial words of welcome 
from the chairman of the trustees of the local church, Mr. H. F. 


Miller, and from the chairman of the selectmen, Dr. Frank Gs 


Maguire. To these Mr. Parker made happy response. The 
giits to the Ministerial Relief Fund, made at this time, amounted 
to $99. 

The introductory features of business being cared for, the 
convention turned to the hour of worship under charge of the 
pastor of the church, Dr. Penniman. The occasional sermon 
was given by the Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, who announced 
his subject as “Democracy and Religion,” giving as the text the 
worcs of Rev. 3 : 13, “He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith to the churches.” Following the sermon the 
Lord’s Supper was administered by Dr. Penniman, assisted by 
the Rev. R. R. Hadley of Newton. 

The Council reconvened at 9 a. m. on Thursday. The 
opening prayer was given by the Rev. Flint M. Bissell of Dor- 
chester. Then followed in order the reports of the Executive 
Committee, the Fellowship Committee, the State Superintendent, 
the treasurer, auditors, the Committee on Social Welfare, the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, the Committee on 
Nowxinations and the Committee on Official Reports. 

The Committeee on Elections announced that there were 
present one hundred and forty-four accredited delegates, eight 
officers, and an attendance of two hundred and fifty at the 
business session. 

The facts which came out of the reports of the Superintend- 
ent and treasurer were most encouraging. For instance, six 
more churches than last year paid their quotas in full. There 
are at the present time ninety-seven Universalist churches in 
the state. Eighty-six churches paid into the treasury the sum 
of $5,820.40, about $670 over the amount given last year. Twen- 
ty-nine parishes contributed to the Five Year Program of the 
General Convention $14,500. To the Relief Fund, during the 
year, one hundred and four ministers contributed $107.50. There 
are one hundred and twenty-two ministers in fellowship in the 
state. 

From the report of the treasurer, it was shown that the sum 
of $4,974.91 was given as aid to parishes. The Ministerial Relief 
Fund now amounts to a little over $33,000. The Convention 
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holds the sum of $128,323.66, the income from which is used for 
the furtherance of Universalism in the commonwealth. 

Dr. Lowe, General Superintendent, was present through a 
part of Thursday. The Rev. R. H. McLaughlin of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and the Rev. William Couden of Providence, Rhode 
Island, also came up to visit us. Dr. Lowe told those present of 
the happy results that he had recently met with in raising funds 
for the new church in Washington, and Mr. McLaughlin spoke 
enthusiastically of Hartford as the city which will care for the 
General Convention in its meetings in October. 

On Thursday afternoon brief reports were given from the 


- Publishing House, Doolittle Home, Crane Theological School, 


Dean Academy, Bethany Union, Clara Barton Birthplace, 


Universalist Historical Society, and the Young People’s Christian 


Union. 

These were followed by two important discussions. The 
first had for its subject, “Shall we unite with the Congrega- 
tionalists?”’” This was considered by the Rev. Roger F. Etz 
and the Rey. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D. The second subject was, 
“Shall Massachusetts inaugurate a penson plan?” This was 
handled by the Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., and the Rey. Flint 
M. Bissell. Owing to the lateness of the hour the discussion 
and question period, from which much was expected, had to be 
omitted. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Esq.; vice-president, Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt; 
secretary, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D.; treasurer, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Esq.; trustees elected for three years, Charles B. Ladd 
and Rev. Francis W. Gibbs; trustee for two years to fill the unex- 
pired term of Arthur W. Pinkham, resigned, Harold R. Semple; 
Committee on Fellowship for three years, Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt; trustees of the Publishing House for three years, Joseph 
L. Sweet, Rev. Isaac Smith, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., and No- 
well Ingalls; preacher of occasional sermon, Rev. Reignold K. 
Marvin, D. D.; place of meeting in 1928, North Attleboro, of 
which church Rey. Charles A. Haney is the pastor. 

The session closed with a banquet in the Methodist church. 
Owing to the fact that the number which wished to attend the 
banquet and hear the speaking afterward was altogether too 
great for the church designated, the Congregationalists opened 
their church, fed there the overflow, and invited the large com- 
pany to hold its after-dinner speaking in the auditorium of their 
fine old church, the largest meeting place in town. Here two ad- 
dresses were given, the first by Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole upon 
“The World at Geneva,” and the second by the Rev. James Gor- 
don Gilkey, D. D., on “Is the Church Really Dying?” Each 
speaker brought a message so vital that every hearer went out 
with hope refreshed and courage renewed to face the great op- 
portunities of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

All in all, this annual meeting will go into the record as 
among the best of many years. The large attendance, the at- 
tention of all to the thing at hand, the careful preparation of 
those who had parts in the program, the excellence of the re- 
ports, the encouraging financial showing, the disclosure of real 
achievements, the lovely village, the genuine hospitality, the 
spirit shown by the local churches, the happy eating arrange- 
ments, the fitting music, were all factors in making memorable 
these days the Universalists of Massachusetts spent together in 
Monson. 

* * * 


DR. CADMAN ON HELL 


In Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s column in the daily papers, 
entitled ‘““Every Day Questions,’’ the following appeared May 19: 


Please give me the scriptural idea of hell. Where it is and 
what it is? Do you believe we get our reward when we die, and 
if so why have a judgment day? 

You present a knotty problem which has been previously 
dealt with in this column. But the constant inquiries about it 
may perhaps permit repetition. 

The essential meaning of the idea of hell is the state of lost 
souls. There can be no such condition apart from them. The 
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Scriptures do not teach that souls are lost because they are in 
hell, but that they are in hell because they are lost. If there- 
fore a time should come when no lost soul exists, that time will 
mark the disappearance of hell. 

The language employed to convey these teachings is figur- 
ative and its analogies are almost invariably physical. Fire 
is the predominant metaphor of Holy Writ because its penetrat- 
ing qualities vividly express the spiritual agonies of those who 
awake to the fact that they have wilfully severed themselves from 
the sources of true life. 

These analog es were interpreted literally for many cen- 
turies not only by theologians, but by artists, poets, and sculp- 
tors. ‘They combined to emphasize the eternal burnings of 
perdition. To-day there is a wide-spread disposition to question 
the worth of the analogies, and to suppose that they are figura- 
tive and that hell itself is nothing more than a hideous dream of 
distorted imagination. 

But this brings us back to the main question: What is a lost 
soul? As I see it, the soul which has missed the real reason and 
purpose of its being and is fully conscious of the tragedy answers 
the question in terms which have stained human annals with 
tears and blood. The “where’’ and the ‘what’ of that soul is 
best summed up in Milton’s phrase, ‘“‘Myself am hell.” 

“The day of judgment’’ is the sinner’s realization of his 
disastrous failure. But whether he will realize it immediately 
after death or as the result of a long discipline, none is qualified 
to state in categorical form. The one grim certitude which stands 
out in all discussions about hell is that wil ful wrongdoing in- 
volves bitter suffering here or hereafter. No human palliatives 
have been invented for that certitude or for the fate it inflicts. 
But the mercy of God “‘endureth forever.” 

* * * 


PROHIBITION A SUCCESS 


Those opposed to the saloon turned very reluctantly to 
prohibition of the trade as the only possible remedy for an in- 
tolerable situation. If there had been any way to allow men the 
personal liberty to drink intoxicants without allowing a great 
business machine for creating this drug habit everywhere—a 
powerful and wealthy instigution to push it among the children; 
if it had been possible to carry it on without endangering every 
traveler, and threatening every home—I believe that way would 
have been adopted. But it has not been found possible. And 
the pronouncements of the advocates of “personal liberty”’ show 
us what we may expect if we try over again the ineffective plans 
they now propose, as if they were new and original. For they 
openly advocate the violation of our laws, even of our Consti- 
tution! Just as they have always been law breakers so they are 
law breakers now. I am far from saying that there are no con- 
ditions under which men should break laws. Indeed, I believe 
that under some conditions the noblest protest a man can make 
is to openly violate law and take the consequences in the in- 
terest of the general good. So only, in times of indifference, or 
perhaps of excitement, may the public arouse to certain forms of 
injustice. I should have respect for the advocates of freedom to 
drink if they should publicly violate the law and go to jail or 
pay their fines; but such is not their plan. On the contrary we 
find them corrupting public officials, urging the nullification of 
our laws, and encouraging general lawlessness merely in the in- 
terests of their appetites. There is no loyalty to principle in a 
sneaking evasion of law, to gratify personal desire. 

It is not true that prohibition is not a success. The open 
saloon has disappeared. One can go in and out of our great 
cities and not see a drunken man for months at a time. Last 
summer I spent a day each in over eighty towns extending from 
North Carolina to New York; and in all that time I do not re- 
member to have seen a single drunken man, and friends who 
traveled with me had like experience. Even in New York a 
drunken man on the streets is a very rare sight, and the arrests 
of first offenders for drunkenness has decreased to one-third of 
what it was before prohibition. Perhaps among the wealthy 
criminals without whom the bootleggers could not ply their 
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trade, there is more drunkenness than in earlier years; but so- 
ciety can better spare them than the many who would die of 
drink if the old “‘personal liberty’? were restored.—Jesse H. 
Holmes, in Unity. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Bad Character of Jennie Wren 


There came unto me a lady, at the place where I spend the 
Summer, and she said, I am looking to see if thou hast any Bird 
Houses. 

And I said, This whole proposition is one Big Bird House, . 
but the Lord built it, and not I. 

And she said, I am glad thou hast no Houses for the Wrens. 

And I said, They be in this Neighborhood, but I have not 
found it necessary to house them. 

And she said, I am a Bird-Lover and a School Teacher, and 
I want to educate folk as to the Destructive Character of the 
House Wren. 

And I said, I have heard on the authority of Mother Goose 
that Jennie Wren is an individual of Questionable Character, but 
I have never breathed a word of it, thinking she was More to be 
Pitied than Censured. 

And she said, I had forgotten that Mother Goose spake 
against her. 

And I said, Mother Goose told that Jennie Wren fell sick, 
upon a merry time; in came Robin Redbreast and brought her 
Sops and Wine, for that was before the Eighteenth Amendment. 
She also told that when Jennie Wren got well, she told Robin 
Redbreast she loved him Not a Bit, which made Robin Redbreast 
Indignant. Robin being angry hopped upon a Twig, crying, Fie 
upon thee, out upon thee, Bold-faced Jig. And that hath always 
seemed to me a terrible name, but I never knew what it meant. 

And my Visitor said, I can tell thee worse things than that. 
about Jennie Wren. She said, It hath been abundantly proved 
that the Wren is a very Harmful Neighbor, that she destroyeth 
the eggs of other birds, and sometimes killeth the little ones. 

And I said, Eheu, Eheu, my faith in Human Nature getteth 
continually hard knocks. I had continued to believe in Jennie 
Wren in spite of that old Gossip, and I thought by this time she 
had lived it down. 

And she said, No, she can never live it down. And the only 
thing to do is to stop Raising Wrens. 

And I said, Except thee and me, there are only a few of us. 
good folks left. I should be sorry to omit Jenny Wren from my 
Social List. 

But I wonder, if we go to cutting out of our Calling Lists all 
the predatory Birds and People, just how many there will be left, 
and where we ourselves shall be. For we live in a Predatory World, 
and Nature, red in tooth and claw, doth shriek, even as my friend 
Alfred Tennyson said, against the belief in a loving world. 

And while I will not at present build me a Wren House, I 
will not break up the nests of any Wrens, till I find out what 
kind of nests the birds break up whom Jennie Wren doth kill in 
the Egg. 

And as for the gossip reflecting upon her Character, I pray 
thee to consider it Strictly Confidential; for Jennie Wren, how- 
ever she may have conducted herself before others, hath always 
appeared to me a Perfect Lady. 


* * * 


OBITUARY NOTE. 


While Ye Editor was gone on a fishing trip last week our 
esteemed assistant, the dumbest of God’s creatures, gummed up 
the parade as per usual. 

The ladies of Jimtown played a baseball game while we 
were away. Nine married women were matched against nine 
single girls, and the single girls won the game, due largely te 
errors made by the married women. 

That bright assistant of ours wrote up the game and printed 
his story under the headline ‘‘Erring Wives.”’ 

He would have been twenty years old next Friday.—The 
Jimtown Weekly (Associated Editors, Chicago). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HIGH PRAISE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader of April 23 was one of the best numbers that I 
ever read. It certainly is a pleasure to read it from week to 
week, and may ‘“‘Cruisings” always be a feature. 

The Literary Department is now characteristic of every- 
thing valuable for the layman, the preacher and the home, in- 
stead of only for the preacher and the theologian. 

: Raymond S. Moyer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 
CRUISING WITH JOHANNES 
*To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy so much cruising with Johannes. This week he 
speaks of a cardinal on a tree. It made me think of one long 
February afternoon in Florida. Mr. W. was eight miles away, 
at the grove, and I lay in the hammock on the piazza. Just 
across the way was a camphor tree. On one of the boughs was a 
bunch so vivid that I wondered what it was. Then I remembered 

that Mrs. M. had said, “A cardinal comes to our camphor tree 
every day.”’ I watched him for hours. It seemed as if something 
very, dear was on that camphor bough. Johannes must get much 

out. of life. 
- _ Miami, Florida. 

x *x* * 


THE JOINT STATEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Why is there so much apprehension among Universalists 
over the Congregational-Universalist Joint Statement? Unless 


the apprehensive individuals gratuitously insert between the 


lines thoughts which do not appear in the words, the seven recom- 
mendations contain nothing suggestive of or that may be con- 
strued as proposing organic union between the two denomina- 
tions. I have reread the recommendations sevéral times to see 
if I could find any phrases which might mean forcing a union 
from the top, which certainly would be a mistake. But I can 
find nothing which indicates any sentiment other than a sincere 
Christian desire on the part of certain leaders of two divisions of 
Christ’s church to work together in closer fellowship and more 
efficiently in extending Christ’s kingdom, without the disap- 
pearing of either division as an entity. 

There are hundreds of villages and towns with two to four 
Protestant denominational organizations where there ought 
not to be more than one Christian organization. And each 
year the list increases of communities where two or more de- 
nominational organizations, realizing the need and the efficacy 
of a unity for Christian work notwithstanding a diversity of 
creeds, join forces for worship and service. 

The Joint Statement appeals to me as a recognition of this 
growing sentiment of union for worship and service and a desire 
to encourage it wherever the local conditions are favorable, not 
only between Congregationalists and Universalists, but between 
either and other denominations. 

Certainly there is nothing in the Joint Statement calculated 
to force a union where it is not heartily desired; nor is there any 
indication of a purpose to swallow or a willingness to be swallowed. 

Following the recommendations the commissioners say: 
“The quickened sense of comradeship will fashion its own eccle- 
siastical instrumentalities. None of us can yet clearly foresee 
what sort of organized fellowship will arise to give form and co- 
herence to the spiritual unity that Christians of the open mind 
gladly confess. We are now convinced that it will be something 
larger and more inclusive than anything that now exists.” 

This organization, “something larger and more inclusive,”’ 
is sure to come if Christ’s teachings are to accomplish their pur- 
pose, whether the Joint Statement is accepted or rejected by the 


national organizations. And when it comes there will be no need- 


of casting cherished traditions to oblivion, no necessity of all 
thinking exactly alike. 

There are various political creeds in this country, but when 
a great emergency comes all work and fight together for a com- 
mon cause as Americans. The political tenets and party tradi- 
tions are not cast aside, they are for the time being sublimated in 
a lofty purpose. What is the matter with denominations work- 
ing together as Christians, flying their several denominational 
colors, and yet standing loyally and sympathetically together as 
allies in a great emergency which is ever confronting Christ’s 
workers? y 

Byron A. Mead 
* * 
A SONG FOR HARTFORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

While we are now nearly half a year distant from the biennial 
session of the General Convention to be held at Hartford, Conn., 
I would like to suggest that some of our people who have the 
ability to write poetry, write words for a Convention Hymn. 

The thoughts embodied in such an occasional hymn should 
be in keeping with the time, place and spirit of the meetings. 

I should say. that some such ideas as these should find ex- 
pression in the hymn. Hartford is a beautiful city of fine trees 
and wonderful parks, as I can testify from a two years’ residence 
there. At the time when the Convention assembles the autumnal 
foliage, if perhaps past its prime, should still be in evidence, 
or still lingering in the memory. 

In these days when materialism is more or less dominant, 
and when perhaps the cold reasonings of scholasticism might 
seem to be the burden of appeal for religious endeavor, the 
mystical or experiential solicitation which affects the heart 
rather than the head, should find expression. 

The Universalist Church has been a staunch advocate of 
what is called social service. 

Also we should not forget the step looking toward unity of 
purpose and activity with a sister denomination. Hence the 
thought that Christianity is a way of living, more than a creedal 
opinion or dogma, should find its way into the hymn. 

And, again, the idea should be present that such gatherings 
as the Convention are for the purpose of awakening and inspiring 
in those who attend a zeal for renewed activity in what Univer- 
salism stands for. 

It might seem at first thought that it would be difficult to 
pack so many ideas into a short poem to be used as words of a 
hymn, but it can readily be done, I believe. 

In order to start and stimulate such an endeavor I will set 
the example by submitting the following words, which might: be 
sung tothe tune of “Dundee.” (“O God, our Help in Ages Past.’’) 


The Burning Bush 
God, throned above by them of eld, 
A people set apart, 
Thy face I never have beheld, 
I only know Thou art. 


“T Am”—the name Thou didst proclaim 
At Horeb’s holy hill 

To him who saw the bush aflame, 
I Am remaineth still. 


Aglow with unconsuming fire 
No burning bush I see, 

Save when in autumn’s red attire 
Is clothed a maple tree. 


When all the wooded hillsides burn 
And golden poplars nod, 

To view the wondrous sight I turn 
And bow before my God. 
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The oppressed Thou bidst me liberate, 
And those enslaved to sin,— 

Lead them from Egypt’s low estate 
A promised land to win. 


While others seek with bitter strife 
To set Thee forth in creeds, 

Let me express Thee in my life 
With Christlike words and deeds. 


F’en as autumnal hills reveal 
Their blazoned oriflamme, 
May my heart burn with holy zeal 


Before the great I Am, 
George F. Morton. 


* * 


ABOUT CATHOLICS—AN ANSWER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of J. A. Ryan published in your issue of March 26, 
under the caption ‘Exposition of the Catholic Position,” is so 
full of misstatements that I am impelled, in the interests of the 
truth, to answer one or two of them. 

1. Your correspondent says: ‘“The Catholic believes that 
marriage is a sacrament in his church, and no one should blame 
Governor Smith for wanting his daughter to have the blessing of 
the church. The Catholic Church, as does every Catholic, be- 
lieves a state marriage is just as binding as a church marriage.” 

The conclusive answer to the latter statement is contained 
in the authoritative teaching of the Roman Catholic Church as 
found in a “Manual of Christian Doctrine,”’ printed with eccle- 
siastical approval, and used as a text-book in the educational 
institutions of the Roman communion. I quote from page 498 
of said book (giving only pertinent part of answer to question 
asked): 

“What, then, do the faithful need to know about present 
marriage legislation? 

“A marriage performed between two Catholics, or between 
a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic, by a civil magistrate, 
alderman, notary public, or Protestant minister, is henceforth 
null and void.’ (The italics are mine.) 

This legislation is based on the ‘‘ Ne Temere”’ decree, which 
became effective at Easter, 1908. The attitude of the church 
toward marriage performed outside her pale prior to that time, 
was strikingly voiced by a sovereign pontiff in the following lan- 
guage of an official letter, issued under date of April 21, 1878 
(“The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII,” page 18): 
“But when impious laws, setting at nought the sanctity of this 
great sacrament, put it on the same footing with mere civil 
contracts, the lamentable result followed that, outraging the 
dignity of Christian matrimony, citizens made use of legalized 
concubinage in place of marriage.’ (The italics are mine.) 

Unless words have no meaning whatever, when the Roman 
Catholic Church brands a marriage as null and void, or charac- 
terizes it as “legalized concubinage,’’ she does not believe such a 
marriage to be just as binding as her own. Doubtless this dis- 
tinction moved Governor Smith to insist on a Roman Catholic 
ceremony for a member of his family after a civil marriage had 
taken place. 

2. Your correspondent also states: “Another fallacy preva- 
lent among Protestants is the charge that the Catholic Church is in 
politics. . . . A priest has never advised his people how to vote.” 

In answering the above statements, I will relate a personal 
experience. On Sunday, Oct. 31, 1915, I heard a priest in Saint 
Nicholas’ Roman Catholic Church, Buffalo, N. Y., make this 
announcement: “The last meeting before the election will be held 
to-morrow night in the school hall. The object of this meeting 
is to instruct all who believe in the American principles of fair 
play and tolerance, how to vote and for whom to vote.’’ 

Religious feeling ran very high in Buffalo that same year. 
In fact, the situation produced the formation of a citizens’ com- 
mittee, under the leadership of the Universalist minister, the Rev. 
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L. O. Williams. This committee, composed of about one hundred 
representative Catholics and Protestants, both lay and cleric, 
issued an appeal to the people.of Buffalo, deprecating the spirit 
of “intolerance” then manifested, and asking for its discontinu- 
ance. The Catholic subscribers to the appeal entered a denial 
similar to your correspondent’s of the church’s activity in political 
matters. So evident, however, was such activity during the 
campaign, that the late Dr. R. J. MacAlpine, a Presbyterian 
signer of the appeal, publicly repudiated his signature to the 
document because, as I heard him express it on the occasion, “‘the 
other side had not played fair.’’ The so-called Protestant intoler- 
ance, in its real nature, was a protest against political domination 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

In closing his letter, your correspondent says: ‘It would be a 
fine thing if Protestantism could learn the truth about the Catho- 
lic Church.” I agree with him; but I fear such an objective re- 
ceives no service from the unreliable information conveyed by his 
letter. 

A Liberal. 


* * 
. SOME ONE LIKES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find money order for renewal of subscription 
to the Leader. We would be sorry to miss a number. 

We especially appreciated the article regarding our good 
Governor Smith, also the one referring to Dr. Newton’s change 
of plans. It was my privilege to again listen to Dr. Newton 
this spring, a strong earnest Christian, who has the power to 
bring one’s thoughts and purposes in life up to a higher plane. 

When the magazine comes, I usually read the ‘‘Cruisings”’ 
first, which puts me “‘in tune” to enjoy the other good things. 

May this year 1927 be the best year yet for the Leader. 

S. M. Bates. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * 


FROM A CHRISTIAN LADY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do enjoy the Leader more than I can tell you. That article 
on “Go Happily On” is a great comfort to me. 

The stand taken in regard to Governor Smith of New York 
I most heartily agree with, and have read and reread with joy 
for the truth spoken. We have a pastor who is a member of 
the K.K. K. I for one like him in spite of that, and not because 
of it. His wife, too, isa member. She is a very lovely person. 
We all like her. 

It isn’t very pleasant to hear Governor Smith abused from 
the pulpit, and hear it said that he never should have been 
Governor, and was made so mostly by aliens. My home until 
the last fifteen years has been New York State. I know him to 
be a good man and hope to see him elected. I too would like to 
see our editor’s picture in the Leader. 


* * 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT LIFE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the May 14 Leader the Rev. W. B. Watson writes: ““Would 
it not be better to say that we owe a debt to science for so clearly 
showing us that there is nothing at all on the inside of an atom 
that is in any respect like life? Matter (electrons and all) is 
dead. Life must be sought innon-matter, or in what we ministers 
call spirit.” | 

Has science actually shown us that there is nothing at all 
on the inside ofan atom that is inany respect like life? Where is 
the scientist who has isolated life as exemplified by fauna and 
flora, photographed it, taken its thumb prints, etc.,so as to be able 
to identify it when he met it again in the universe? Does science 
get any nearer to life than the acts or movements of matter 
which appears to be animated by life? Do we not, scientists 
and all, infer life as we infer intelligence from the actions and 


movements, or appearance, of matter? 
mM. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


“The. material world, which has been taken for a world of blind mechanism, is in reality the 
spiritual world seen very partially. . . . The only real world is the spiritual world.” —J.S. Haldane. 


Men of the Mysteries 

By Ralph W. Sockman, D. D. 
don Press.) 

. Dr. Sockman is without doubt one of 
the most effective preachers of the present 
day. By which I mean that he knows 
the problems which bother ordinary men, 
and that he has thought deeply and sym- 
pathetically about the way in which the 
Gospel solves those problems, and that 
he expresses his message in phrases that 
are vivid and accurate and profound. 

A couple of years ago I had the pleasure 
of reviewing his ‘‘Suburbs of Christian- 
ity,’’ a volume of sermons compounded of 
common sense, good nature, and strong 
spiritual convictions. The present book 
is an even better example of those same 
qualities. 

The thesis of these lectures is a great 


(Abing- 


thesis. To illustrate it in his own words: 
“The sense of mystery is . . . the matrix 
of both science and religion,” and again, 


“The scientific and the religious spirit 
may have full and free play in the same 
individual. The question marks of science 
do not prevent the exclamation points 
of religion.” 

The outline is brilliantly worked out in a 
way which is illuminating and memorable. 
Not only is the phraseology striking, but 
the underlying figures of speech are sound. 
For example: ‘‘Science may be defined as 
an enlarging body of knowledge complete- 
ly surrounded by mystery.” “Cracking 
skulls is not the way of opening minds.” 
“Religious faith, as Jesus used the word, 
refers not to the content of belief but to the 
set of the soul.” 

In fact Dr. Sockman is so excellent in 

these epigrammatic utterances that one 
can not help bewailing the three minor 
instances of his falling below his standard 
of accuracy. Is it strictly true to say: 
“The engineers who lay the foundations 
of our buildings are far better paid than 
the teachers who lay the foundations of 
our characters. Consequently (my italics) 
we are better at building skyscraping 
structures than at growing skyscraping 
characters.” Or again: “To keep that 
focus (looking at the unseen rather than 
the things which are seen) was far less diffi- 
cult in the comparative crudity of Paul’s 
‘world than amid the fascinating sights 
of our twentieth-century cities.’ I ven- 
ture the guess that Rome was just as much 
of a marvel in her prime as even New York 
to-day! I have no sympathy with speed 
as an end in itself, but I do not see the 
justice of the depreciatory reference to 
speed on page 35. 

But to return to the engrossing excel- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


lencies of the book. Where could one 
find a more discriminating picture of what 
ails the church than in these masterly 
summaries: “‘So marked has been the 
humanistic note within and without the 
Western Church between the years 1860 
and 1920 that the miseries of men have 
received attention at the expense of the 
‘mysteries of God;’’”’ and, ‘“‘We have been 
devoting so much energy to showing the 
need of God, so little to giving a glimpse of 
God.’”’ Note the restraint of that last 
clause! 

Or how could one better point out to 
the man in the street the inadequacy of 
pure individualism in religion than to tell 


‘him “it would be as futile as to try to 


carry on the world’s commerce in dugout 
eanoes or to manufacture our modern 
machines on the anvils of the village black- 
smiths?’”’ Or how better show up the idiotic 
panacea of self-expression than in the 


' expose of Rousseau’s “back to Nature?” 


Furthermore, there is a_ fearlessness 
about this book which undoubtedly arises 
from the balanced justice of the state- 
ments. The “fundamentalists of science’’ 
are just as severely condemned as their 
more notorious brethren in the theological 
field. Dr. Sockman hates with a noble 
hatred “the alloy of arrogance, provin- 
cialism, and intolerance which has been 
minted into the word ‘fundamentalist.’ ”’ 

“To live, think, and work in terms of 
the twentieth century without losing the 
vivid personal relationship with God re- 
vealed in the biblical days—that is the 
personal task of the ‘stewards of the mys- 
teries.’ ”’ 

It is a notable sign of the sanity and 
religious fervor at the heart of the church 
that such a book should be produced in 
the midst of a busy New York city pas- 
torate. Read it and be encouraged and 


instructed. 
Me Vid) 
x * 
Modernist Fundamentalism 

By J. R. P. Sclater, D. D. (Doran.) 

Dr. Sclater repudiates the terms modern- 
ism and fundamentalism, yet uses them 
as convenient popular symbols. When he 
describes his own position he employs 
fundamentalism as the noun and modi- 
fies modernism to a qualifying adjective, 
i. e., he believes there are such things as 
fundamentals, but believes in approach- 
ing them as a man who thinks as well as 
lives to-day. With the statement of the 
United Church of Canada (quoted on 
p. 82) he finds himself in hearty agree- 
ment, and admirably calls attention to its 
superiority to more polemical confessions 
in placing the doctrine of God before the 
doctrine of revelation. 


In brief compass and informal style Dr. 
Sclater presents a sane view of the Bible 
(which is the storm center of the funda- 
mentalist-modernist insanity). He stoutly 
insists that “grave-minded criticism has 
retained the position of the Bible as the 
Regulator of faith and practise for an 
innumerable company of thinking people, 
for whom the theory of mechanical, ver- 
bal inspiration had made the Bible to be 
almost meaningless, and it has done the 
added service of enthroning more mani- 
festly Jesus Christ as the Lord of the 
Book.” Pointing out with some warmth 
the values which fundamentalists and 
modernists each seek to conserve, he re- 
minds us that “Christianity is the re- 
ligion of redemption through Jesus Christ. 
... The cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are the divinity of our Lord and 
the saving power of his Cross: and the 
‘modernism’ which has a claim on the at- 
tention of serious men holds with unhesi- 
tating hand to these fundamentals.” On 
the other hand modernism holds “that 
in its own region, reason stands supreme: 
that external authority for religion is sub- 
ject to the examination of reason; and that 
accepted beliefs must go, if they are clear- 
ly incompatible with what is otherwise 
known to be true.” 

The heart of his view of the Bible is 
contained in the chapter “The Bible as 
the Written Christ’’—which, not being 
a definition but rather a suggestive de- 
scription, is helpful, and leads naturally 
to his evaluation of the Bible as ‘“‘the only 
external regulator or guide that the church 
has or can ever need. When mind and 
conscience are dim, when heart and spirit 
fail, we are to go to the Bible and to the 
Bible only, and, with its guidance, follow 
on to know the Lord.” Thus the Bible is 
presented as the external aid to the at- 
taining or regaining of personal experience, 
which latter is alone the final authority for 
religious belief. 

It is a pity that in reshaping these chap- 
ters (see p. VI) Dr. Sclater did not exer- 
cise the care to reshape such a sentence 
as that at the top of p. 53, and to modify 
such philosophically unsound statements 
as appear on pp. 55 and 61, and to omit 
such language as that on p. 98—which 
ought not to have been used even with a 
twinkle in the eye in extemporaneous 
preaching. Why should a good book be 
marred with such blemishes? Why not 
have fewer and better books? 

AR Ga IBY, 

The reviews this week are by Rev. 
Tertius van Dyke, who has recently gone 
to Washington, Connecticut, preferring a 
country charge after thirteen years of ex- 
perience in New York City. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 


The town of Monson, beautifully set 
among the hills, the cordiality of the Uni- 
versalist people, the fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion of the members of the Methodist and 
Congtegational churches of the com- 
munity, all contributed to make the forty- 
second annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts one long to be remembered. 

The reports made an interesting story 
and the report of the treasurer especially 
showed that we in Massachusetts have 
played an important part in making pos- 
sible the missionary projects of the Uni- 
versalist women. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Board gave a thrilling talk on what 
is going on at present in the Japan field. 
Any Un-versalist would indeed possess a 
heart of stone who was not moved by such 
a talk to a more active interest in this work 
which Mr. and Mrs. Cary and their co- 
workers in Japan are carrying on so faith- 
fully and effectively. 

Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, treasurer of the 
W.N. M. A., presented the accomplish- 
ments of the national organization as she 
has had an opportunity to see them, dwell- 
ing especially on the completion and 
dedication of the church at Rocky Mount. 
Mrs. Shedd’s own interest and enthusiasm 
were evident throughout her talk, and her 
message inspired her hearers to an added 
interest and devotion to the work in which 
we are engaged. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley conducted the 
pledging for the Southern Building Fund, 
assisted by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at the black- 
board, where a railroad headed for Rocky 
Mount and other points in North Carolina 
ingeniously recorded the pledges of sums 
vary ng from one hundred dollars to one 
dollar for the promotion of our Southern 
work. Over $1,200 was received in cash 
and pledges. 

Officers elected for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, North 
Weymouth; vice-president, Miss A. Louise 
Barker, Cambridge; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Gertrude S. Elsner, South Wey- 
mouth; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Lilla P. Huntley, Cambridge; treasurer, 
Mrs. Augusta I. Bieler, Cambridge; trus- 
tees for three years, Mrs. Carol T. Restall, 
Chelsea, and Rey. Isabella S. Macduff, 
Leominster. District vice-presidents— 
First District, Mrs. Theresa A. Cummings, 
Orleans; Second, Miss Kate W. Goff, At- 
tleboro; Third, Mrs. Susan O. Reed, Wol- 
laston; Fourth, Mrs. Grace H. Pollitt, 
Brookline; Fifth, Mrs. Lettie B. Cooke, 
Waltham; Sixth, Mrs. Clarence J. Cowing, 
Malden; Seventh, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
Danvers; Eighth, Mrs. C. G. Robbins, 
Lawrence; Tenth, Mrs. Grace G. Woodis, 
Worcester; Twelfth, Mrs. Harriet A. Ellis, 


Orange; Thirteenth, Mrs. Katherine Had- 
ley, North Adams. 

Mrs. Brown, contralto soloist from one 
of the local churches, and the organist 
from the Palmer Universalist church, with 
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Mrs. George E. Huntley as song leader, 
furnished inspiring music for our program. 

Our gratitude is due to Dr. and Mrs. 
George W. Penniman and the whole 
community of Monson for the fine spirit 
of hospitality which did much to make 
this convention a Red Letter Day in our 
history. 

Lottie F. Sampson. 


Church Membership * 


Harry Westbrook Reed 


Our growth in membership has been a 
healthy one. It has not been phenomenal 
but gradual. During my sixteen Easters in 
Watertown we have received an average of 
twenty-five new members each year, or a 
total of just 400. This has increased our 
living membership from 197 to 498. 

An analysis of the sources of this 400 is 
most interesting: 
from other Universalist churches; thirty- 
two received from other denominations; 
107 confirmed from our Bible school; 258 
confirmed from non-church members. 

This clearly shows the source from which 
we have received our greatest number and 
where we have been doing good work. 

Methods? We have them, but they are 
very simple and never on the. surface. 
There have been no special membership 
campaigns. There have been no appeals 
for numbers or for set goals. No one has 
been over-urged or coerced. Our methods 
have been those which probably every min- 
ister uses. We present the claims of re- 
ligion and the church from the pulpit and 


Three (only) received, 


in private conversation. We have con- 
firmation classes during Lent. At the be- 
ginning of each year I make out a list of those 
who should be considering the question. 
Other names are added from time to time. 
I keep the question of “decision” for the 
Christian life and the opportunity for ser- 
vice through the church constantly before 
my people. Our real method is largely one 
of personal work. And I have been for- 
tunate to secure the assistance of several 
of my laymen who have co-operated with 
me. 

People do not always respond as I would 
like to have them, but in most cases they 
do eventually. Sometimes it takes years 
really to win an individual or a family. But 
I never give up, for love never fails, and 
one of the most gratifying phases of my 
work is to watch how “love wins.” 


*One of our most successful ministers, 
Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, was asked to 
tell our readers of the remarkable growth of 
hischurch. This is his reply to our request. 


‘School of Religious Education 
Northern New England 


The twelfth annual session of the North- 
ern New England School of Religious 
Education will be held at the University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., 
Aug. 8-15. 

The curriculum includes every phase of 
Religious Education to date, and any one 
interested can find courses suited to his 
needs. The small cost of the school, $13, 
covering all expenses, makes it possible 
for a church to send two or three repre- 
sentatives. 

While the enrollment is steadily in- 
creasing, it has not yet reached the point 
where it is impossible for the members of 
the faculty to have conferences with the 
students to help solve their individual 
problems, and the willingness of the faculty 
to give so freely of their time is one of the 
most commendable features of the school. 
Some of the others are the loyalty of the 
students, and their zeal for work, and the 
Christian atmosphere that pervades the 
school. 

All the New England states, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and several of 
the Western and Southern states, are rep- 
resented in the enrollment, as are all the 


denominations, with the Congregational- 
ists in the lead, 197 being present last 
year. 

Recreation is an important feature of the 
school, the afternoons being given over to 
this pastime, and it is planned so that 
the various activities can be reproduced 
in the home church schools. 

The Universalists on the 1927 faculty 
are: Mary F. Slaughter, of the General 
Sunday School Association, Susan M. 
Andrews, director of religious education 
in the Salem Universalist church, Carl A. 
Hempel, director of religious education, 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mary I. 
Chamberlain, field worker Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, pastor Universaist church, 
Nashua, N. H., and Dr. George E. Hunt- 
ley, president General Sunday School 
Association, who will preach the sermon 
in the college church Sunday morning, 
Aug. 14. 

Further information, enrollment blanks, 
programs, and other literature will be 
gladly furnished by the Dean, Mrs. Nellie 


T. Hendrick, 18 Wellington Street, Nashua, 


N.H. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 5-11. Portsmouth and Dover, 
N. H.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
June 5-11. Eaton, Eldorado and Hamil- 
ton, O. 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 5-11. Provincetown, Mass.; Head- 


quarters. 
Uk 


OLD SCHOOLS AND NEW 


Kent, Ohio.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, 
pastor. The week preceding Easter is a 
busy time in most of our churches. This 
was particularly true in Kent, for in ad- 
dition to the regular activities of Holy 
Week there was added the visit of the 
Sunday School field worker. Twoteachers’ 
conferences, the annual parish meeting 
and supper, the first meeting of a group 
for a teacher training class, visiting the 
Clara Barton Guild and the Y. P. C. U., 
parish calling, conducting the Easter 
Sunrise service—all found a place in the 
week’s program. Dr. Osten-Sacken, the 
minister, is a conscientious worker and a 
student of the people, no more loyal lay- 
man can be found than Mr. J. P. Mead, 
the church moderator and superintendent 
of the Sunday school, while Mrs. Red- 
mond, the new head of the Children’s 
Division, is idolized by the children and is 
a leader of the adults. The majority of 
the teachers are new and enthusiastic, 
the school has undeveloped possibilities, 
and there is every reason to expect prog- 
ress. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Rev. B. H. Clark, 
pastor. A get-together parish supper on 
April 20 gave the opportunity of meeting 
many of the people, and a teachers’ con- 
ference following brought forth problem 
discussion. The Chattanooga school is 
small, but the spirit is good, pupils and 
teachers are interested, everywhere there 
is an atmosphere of good fellowship. 

Ariton, Ala.—A typical small south 
Alabama town—typical except for the 
presence of a Universalist church. That 
indeed marks it as unusual. Saturday 
evening every teacher was present for 
the conference. The following morning, 
the field worker conducted the opening 
worship period, taught a class and spoke 
of the work of the G.S.S. A. In the eve- 
ning came the Y. P. C. U. In the regular 
church service the young people assisted 
Rey. George Gay, State Superintendent, 
in a Mothers’ Day service. Ariton people 
are loyal and interested. It is essentially 
a family church. 

Chapman, Ala.—Here a unique ex- 
periment, as far as Southern Universalism 
is concerned, is being carried out. Chap- 
man is an industrial village; the big lumber 
mills control everything. Since every- 
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+ 
FROM THE GENERAL SUPER- * 
INTENDENT me 

The church schools of the Uni- * 
versalist denomination are to fit- * 
tingly honor the name and memory * 
of Dean Leonard, in the Universal- * 
list National Memorial Church in * 
the Nation’s Capital. They are to * 
bear testimony, in this national * 
shrine, to the fact that it was the * 
Universalist Church, through the * 
services and prophetic vision of * 
Dean Leonard, that started the * 
now world-wide custom of observ- * 
ing Children’s Sunday. That isas * 
it should be. i 
Dean Leonard’s name should be * 
immortalized in the National Me- * 
morial Church, and the church. * 
schools are to have the honor and * 
the privilege of providing this ap- * 
propriate crown of appreciation and * 
tribute. 4! 
* 
tiful baptistry and the church * 
school rooms, willserve tosymbolize * 
our recognition of childhood as a * 
sacred trust from the Heavenly * 
Father. It will also make clear * 
our willing assumption of the re- * 
sponsibility imposed by such a * 
trust. Me 
The baptistry will proclaim our * 
faith in the child as a creation of * 
God, made in His image and cap- * 
able of immeasurable spiritual de- * 
velopment. = 
The church school rooms will be * 
our pledge of faithfulness in en- * 
deavoring to give the child the kind * 
of religious instruction, training, * 
inspiration and incentive so neces- * 
sary to spiritual growth. * 
John Smith Lowe. “8 

* 

* 
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thing is on a community basis the church 
is likewise. Both the Baptists and the 
Universalists hold services monthly. The 
women’s organizations are separate, but 
all unite for the Sunday school. Every- 
thing is harmonious. For many years 
Mr. J. Greely McGowin was superin- 
tendent. An afternoon meeting with the 
Mission Circle gave an opportunity for 
general discussion of the work of the Sun- 
day school. 

Brewton, Ala.—The Brewton people 
are justly proud of their beautiful new 
church. In many ways it is a monument 
to Mrs. T. R. Miller. Her love of and 
pride in her faith made her desire a worthy 
church; her personal generosity and en- 
thusiasm inspired others, and the present 
lovely church is the result. In the after- 
noon an address before the city Parent- 


Teacher Association, in the evening a 
teachers’ conference of Sunday school 
workers. The church is looking forward 
to the time when their new minister will 
be with them. 

Ellisville, Miss Twenty-five years ago 
Rev. A. G. Strain went to Mississippi to 
preach, as the result of a letter which came 
from a stranger, asking him to come. In 
the years which have followed he has gone 
again and again to Mississippi. Previously 
some preaching had been done, but he it is 
who has carried on faithfully. Three 
churches were established. All were in 
rural communities. All have grown in 
the face of constant opposition and mis- 
understanding. To many Universalism 
is “bugaboo,” as one Methodist minister 
recently assured me. 

To visit such communities is an ad- 
venture in understanding. Ellisville is a 
town of some two thousand people. 
Two Universalist churches are out in the 
country from here. On Thursday evening, 
May 5, a small group of two dozen people 
met at the courthouse to organize the 
Ellisville Universalist church. Mr. Strain 
was with them. The field worker talked of 
the need and possibility of organizing a 
Sunday school. By the following Sunday 
evening more than one hundred people 
were at the court house, where Mr. Strain 
again preached. Before the sermon the 
Sunday school, with a charter membership 
of twenty, was organized. The Ellisville 
Sunday school is a reality because a few 
loyal families earnestly desire a liberal 
church school for their children. 

Out at Our Home Universalist church, 
six miles from Ellisville, a group met 
Friday night and reorganized their Sun- 
day school. Not many adults came for 
this first meeting, but a good number of 
boys and girls. One small girl declared 
that she had at least six more for her class 
and maybe a dozen. We shall look for- 
ward to reports of rapid growth. 

Saturday night and Sunday were devoted 
to meetings at the Burruss Memorial 
Church. Formerly there was a thriving 
Sunday school, until “they jes’ sort 0’ 
quit havin’ it’’—to quote the words of 
one of the members. Fully one hundred 
came to the schoolhouse for the Saturday 
night’s meeting, and an equal number were 
again present the following morning at 
the church when the Sunday school was re- 
organized. Again so many children and 
young people! The newly elected super- 
intendent, with eight children, has al- 
most a school of his own. 

Three new schools, each with a possi- 
bility of great usefulness. Should they 
not be an indication to us of the possibili- 
ties of church extension work through the 
work of Sunday schools? 

M.F.S. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 

Dr. and Mrs. L. W. Brigham of 743 
Arcadia Ave., Arcadia, California recent- 
ly celebrated the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of their wedding. They were married in 
Vermont a few days before Dr. Brigham 
marched away with the Vermont volun- 
teers for the Civil War. Dr. Brigham 
has a son and a grandson in the active 
ministry of the Universalist Church. 


Stella Marek Cushing, of 9 Cliff St., 
Arlington Heights, Mass., has issued an- 
nouncements of violin lecture rec:tals for 
the season of 1927-28. Her subject is the 
romantic story of Czecho-Slovakia. Uni- 
versalist churches in increasing numbers 
are recognizing Mrs. Cushing’s charm and 
power. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice of Springfield, 
Mass., has accepted an invitation to preach 
the one hundredth anniversary sermon in 
the First Universalist Church of Lowell, 
on June 19. 


Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., of Peoria, 
Ill., contributed an interesting article to 
the May 23 issue of the Nash Journal on 
“A Philosophy of Life.” 


Rev. Henry B. Taylor of Fort Plain, 
N. Y., sails July 1 for a trip to Europe, 
taking a party as usual. 


Rev. John M. Paige of Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., will be the preacher in the 
summer services in West Haverhill this 
season. There will be services on six Sun- 
days, July 3, 10, 17 and Aug. 14, 21, 28. 


Friends of Miss Ruth Lamkin, former 
secretary in the office of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association at Head- 
quarters, will be sorry to hear of the death 
of her father, Dr. Walter M. Lamkin. 
Dr. Lamkin died on May 22 while his 
daughter was on the way home from 
Europe. 


Rev. John Sayles of Mt. Vernon, New 
York, was a visitor at Headquarters on 
May 238. 


Rev. Clinton Scott called at Head- 
quarters May 24. 


Charles O. Dam, a deacon of the First 
Universalist Church of Cambridge, has 
been sexton there for thirty-nine years. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Taunton, 
Mass., has been elected pres dent of the 
Bristol County Board of Health. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The annual fellowship supper and 
meeting was held Thursday evening, 
April 21. Prof. Luther J. Pollard of the 
Univers ty of Maine and Mrs. Pollard 
were guests. The meeting following the 
supper was very inspiring. Letters from 


out of town members were read. Of par- 
ticular interest were those from Rev. and 
Mrs. Carl F. Henry of Pasadena, Calif., 
Rey. and Mrs. E. W. Preble of Charlton, 
Mass., and Rev. A. J. Torsleff of South 
Acton, Mass. Mrs. Helen Spearen Leon- 
ard of our church gave two vocal solos and 
Professor Pollard delivered an address on 
“Fellowship of the Inner Life.’’ Dr. 
Smith officiated and directed the program. 
At the Sunday morning service April 24 
the opening of ‘‘Better Homes’’ week was 
observed. Addresses on this subject were 
delivered by Miss Annie Witherle, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Rev. Leon G. Dean, pastor of 
the Forest Ave. Congregational Church. 
Mr. Dean conducted the morning services 
in the absence of Dr. Smith, who deliv- 
ered an address before the district meet- 
ng of the I. O. O. F. lodges of Hancock 
County at Blue Hill. Sunday, May 1, the 
pastor spoke n behalf of the Mississippi 
flood victims, and $170 was raised for 
the relief fund. In the evening a concert 
by the Schuman Club of Bangor was broad- 
cast by WABI Radio Community service 
of the church as the opening observance of 
Music Week. Dr. Smith’s subject on 
Mothers’ Day was “Mother.” At this 
service Miss Arlene Puffer of the Y. W. 
C. A. Girl Reserves gave an address on the 
aims and ideals of their work. Sunday, 
May 15, Dr. Smith conducted an after- 
noon service at Carmel church in co- 
operation with the Knights of the Golden 
Eagle of Carmel village. Several mem- 
bers with the president and delegate from 
our Young People’s Christian Union at- 
tended the State Y. P. C. U. Convention 
at Norway, May 20-22. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rey. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, May 22, there was pre- 
sented to our church a beautiful, large, 
silk flag. At the service in the morning all 
of the military organizations of the city 
were represented in the Memorial Sunday 
service. The new flag was flown for the 
first time at this service. Upon June 12 
a special service is to be held, when the 
new flag will be dedicated. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The children of our church school pre- 
sented ‘‘The Toy Shop”? May 6, under the 
direction of Mrs. Helena Belcher, and 
$60 was netted for the school. The pastor 
and three delegates attended the State 
Convention at Monson. New hymn books 
have been ordered for our church audi- 
torium, half of which will be paid for 
from the proceeds of a recent entertain- 
ment for the purpose, the other half 
being requisitioned by the people. We 
hope to have the new books in use by 
Children’s Sunday, which is to be ap- 


propriately observed with a pageant 
Sunday morning. 


Michigan 

Detro t.—Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. The annual meeting of the 
Women’s Guild was held Friday, May 6, 
with an excellent attendance, a good pro- 
gram and a fine report. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. Bird- 
sall; vice-president, Mrs. Lawton; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Sintz; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Dean; treasurer, Miss Mary Jen- 
nings. The following committee chairmen 
were elected: Social, Mrs. Curtis; House, 
Mrs. Sinton; Benevolence, Mrs. Replogle; 
Industrial, Mrs. Snyder; Ways and Means, 
Mrs. Barns; Birthday Fund, Miss Anna 
Whipple; Press, Mrs. C. W. Harrington. 
The treasurer reported $1,600 raised dur- 
ing the year past. An appropriation of $50 
was voted for the Woman’s Building 
Campaign, and an equal amount to the 
Red Cross for the flood sufferers of the 
Mississippi Valley. The Guild has given 
$400 to the Five Year Program. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis.—Rev. M. D. Shutter, 
D. D., pastor. On Easter Sunday nine 
new members were received, and there 
were four christenings. The church school 
and Y. P. C. U. had charge of the vesper 
service at 5 o'clock, putting on ‘The 
Triumph of Love.” The day had been pre- 
ceded by our usual noon-day services, 
which brought out the largest attendance 
in years. Tuttle, St. Paul and Anoka 
churches were all represented and Rev. 
Warren B. Brigham and Rev. Thos. 
Farmer assisted in the services. On Good 
Friday evening we held a great union ser- 
vice with Park Congregational Church in 
our auditorium. Rev. William E. Dudley, 
pastor of Park Church, gave the address; 
and our combined choirs of some sixty 
voices gave Stainer’s Crucifixion. More 
than 800 people attended. There is much 
interest in the proposed Congregational- 
Universalist merger, and Dr. Shutter was 
invited to speak at the Minnesota Con- 
gregational Conference on May 10 in 
St. Paul. He took the official greetings 
of the Universalist State Convention and 
gave the principal address of the session 
on ‘The Problem of Christian Unity.” 
He also spoke at Carleton College, North- 
field, at a large convocation of students, 
on ‘The King at the Crossroads.” We 
were fortunate to have Dr. Lowe with us 
for a few days early in May. He told of 
the dedication of our new church at Rocky 
Mount at the State Rally of our Women’s 
Association held at Tuttle Church. Every 
parish in the state was represented. In 
addition to Dr. Lowe’s talk, Miss Harriet 
S. Vance of our local Y. W. C. A. spoke 
on the work for Women and Girls in the 
Orient. Dr. Lowe also met with the Y. P. 
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C. U. Convention committee chairman and 
gave many valuable suggestions for the 
entertainment of the Convention. Our 
Mothers’ and Daughters’ Day service in 
the church school brought a large at- 
tendance of mothers, who were guests of 
honor. Miss Edna E. Towler, resident 
director of Unity Settlement, spoke on the 
“Seven Lamps of Girlhood.” 
New York 


Henderson.—Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
pastor. Easter rose to the high tide of 
enthusiasm with a large attendance. 
The church was decorated with Easter 
lilies, carnations, and ferns. The choir 
had prepared special anthems and the 
violin solos rendered by Mr. Harmon Gehr 
were a rare treat. Three members united 
with the church and one child was chris- 
tened. The Easter offering, the largest 
ever received, is to be used for painting 
the church. In the evening the Sunday 
school gave the play ‘The Triumph of 
Love,” by Margaret Slattery. There was a 
large and appreciative audience present. 
May 8, Mothers’ Day, the church sent out 
Mothers’ Day letters which were ap- 
preciated by the people and helped to n- 
crease the attendance. 


Pennsylvania 


Reading.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. On May 15 the minister preached 
a sermon on ‘‘The Higher Law,” based on 
the text, “I will put my law in your mind 
and in your heart will I write it,” con- 
trasting the written law of man, made by 
the strong to protect the strong, exem- 
plified in statute law, with the unwritten 
law of God, a ery for the protection of the 
weak, in the sense of justice in the human 
heart. At the close of the sermon a reso- 
lution was adopted and forwarded to the 
Governor of Massachusetts, asking him 
to appoint a commission to investigate 
the case of Sacco and Vanzetti. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. At the morning service on Sun- 
day, May 22, Mrs. G. H. Bigelow and 
Mrs. Ellis F. Bohonan came forward and 
formally united with this church by pro- 
fession of faith and the right hand of 
fellowship. They also received the rite 
of baptism. We regret that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bigelow and their son, H. G. Bigelow, and 
family are moving soon from Washington 
to a new home in Nebraska. 


* * 


ST. LAWRENCE NEWS 


The outstanding feature of the May 
meeting of the trustees of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity was their unanimous decision to 
erect a building for the exclusive use of the 
department of law, the Brooklyn Law 
School, at a cost of $900,000. Options have 
already been secured for a site and plans 
drawn for the new building, and it is ex- 
pected that work will be begun at once. 
The building is to be located not far from 


the city hall and will be at least seven stories 
high, to be occupied entirely by the Law 
School and its different activities. The 
work of construction is to be pushed so 
that the school may occupy it as soon as 
possible. 

The Brooklyn Law School was opened 
Sept. 28, 1901, with twenty-nine students. 
The school today is under the guidance 
of Dean Richardson. Under him its at- 
tendance has increased to over 2,000 stu- 
dents. It is occupying a whole floor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle building and such other 
space as can be furnished, and is badly over- 
crowded. 

In order that the school might comply 
with the state laws, it was necessary that 
it be affiliated with a university, and in 1903 
St. Lawrence University bought the stock 
of the Law School and made it one of its 
regular departments. This was in the time 
of Dr. Gunnison. To-day the school is 
one of the most flourishing in the state. 

There was an unusually large attendance 
at the trustees’ meeting, the only absentees 
being Irving Bacheller, Herbert F. Gunni- 
son, John C. Howard, Dr. Hervey, Judge 
Crapser and Dr. Lucia E. Heaton. Mrs. 
Esther Bailey, ’08, of New York, was pres- 
ent as Alumni Visitor. Owen D. Young, 
94, president of the board of trustees, pre- 
sided. 

At this spring meeting the business of 
first importance is the reading of the an- 
nual reports. President Sykes read his re- 
port, and it was then referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of Mrs. Emily E. Hepburn, 
and Messrs. C. R. Austin, Harry W. Forbes 
and Irving Bacheller, for consideration and 
report at the June meeting. The report of 
the secretary of the board, Richard C. Ells- 
worth, was likewise read and referred to a 
committee including Messrs. Nelson L. 
Robinson, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, 
John C. Howard and G. Murray Holmes. 
The report of the treasurer, Jay W. Ben- 
ton, was referred to a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Charles 8. Brewer, Herbert 
F. Gunnison, John C. Crapser, and Charles 
W. Appleton. The report of the treasurer 
showed operating revenue for the fiscal 
year ending March 31 of $155,927.07 and 
operating expenses for the same period of 
$155,388.62, a gain of $538.45. 

It was decided to begin at once the im- 
provement of the university’s fire fighting 
equipment on the Hill, made necessary by 


. the rapid addition to the property thereon, 


of which committee Williston Manley, of 
Canton, is chairman. An increase of tuition 
to go into effect in 1928 but to affect only 
incoming students in that and succeeding 
years was discussed, and $200 was fixed 
as the rate. ‘The matter will be settled in 
June. 

Charter Day, observed for the first time 
on April 3 last, was definitely adopted as a 
college holiday, and the date set for the 
first Sunday after the first Saturday in May, 
the reason for this somewhat complicated 
date being that it is intended to have it 
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come in conjunction with the May meeting 
of the board and thus insure a more general 
attendance of the trustees. Richard C. 
Ellsworth was re-elected secretary of the 
university for another term, his five year 
term of office having expired, and Messrs. 
Edward A. Adler, Charles W. Appleton 
and John W. Hannon were re-elected trus- 
tees of the Brooklyn Law School of the 
St. Lawrence University —The Plaindealer. 
(Canton, N. Y.) 


Notices.- 


WHAT IS COMING 


Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Ohio State Convention, Blanchester, June 19-23. 

Pennsylvania State Convention, Towanda, June 
20-25, 

Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, IIl., July: 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 80-Aug. 6. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

* * 
Y. P, C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, in the Church of the Redeemer, beginning 
at 7 p. m., July 13, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
* x 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Flag Day, June 14, will be observed at the Clara 
Barton birthplace, at North Oxford, Mass., by Mis- 
sion Circles and their friends. There will be a short 
program with speakers at 11.30. Coffee and sand- 
wiches will be for sale for those not taking a box 
lunch. Full directions for reaching the birthplace 
may be found in the automobile Green Book. 

Articles for the salestable are solicited and should 
reach Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, 1 King Terrace, Worces- 
ter, Mass., by June 12. 

« % 

COMMENCEMENT AT DEAN ACADEMY 

Franklin, Mass. 

Sunday, June 5. 8 p. m. Address before the 
graduating class.. Rev. Harold E. B. Spright, D. D., 
pastor of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

Tuesday, June 7. 7.45 p. m. Annual Concert, 
Academy Chapel. 

Wednesday, June 8. 10.30 a. m. Exercises of 
the graduating class, Academy campus. Commence- 
ment address by Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, President of 
Boston University. 12.30 p. m. Lunch, Academy 
dining-room and church vestry. Tickets, $1. Brief 
after-dinner speeches by the graduates of the Re- 


union Classes of 1877, 1902, 1917, 1924. 3. Com- 
mencement Play, “The Haunted Circle.” 4.30. 
Reunion of Classes 1877 and 1902. 
¥ * 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a regularly called meeting of the Fellowship 
Committee, after due notice to each person inter- 
ested, the fellowship of W. F. Small, F. T. Scott 
and A. R. Tillinghast was terminated because of 
“becoming engrossed in secular business uncon- 
nected with denominational interests.” 

The license of John Milton Scott was declared 
terminated by time limit. 

Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard (Congregationalist), 
now acting as assistant to Dr. Nash, at the Los 
Angeles church, was licensed for one year. 

Frank Lincoln Masseck, Secretary. 
- ee 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Blanchester, Ohio, June 19 to 28, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
aie 
FERRY BEACH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The 1927 edition of ““The Ferry Beacher” is now 
in press and copies will be mailed soon to all visitors 
at Ferry Beach during the last two years. ‘‘The 
Ferry Beacher” contains all information concerning 
Ferry Beach and the Summer Institutes there. It 
will be sent gratis to any one upon request to the 
Secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West State 
St., Trenton, N. J. 

Kae 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 
and 20. 

Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
N. J. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 

The regular annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist State Convention will be held in To- 
wanda, Penn., from June 20 to 23, to receive reports, 
elect officers and transact such other business as 
may legally be brought before the meeting. 

It is hoped that this may be one of our large Con- 
ventions, and that every parish in the state will be 
represented, and that isolated Universalists may 
take this opportunity of meeting with their breth- 
ren from other parts of the state. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah of Towan- 
da, Penn., invites the Universalist people of the 
Keystone State to become their guests at the Penn- 
sylvania State Convention to be held in Towanda, 
June 20-23. They will entertain free all to breakfast 
and lodging. The Ward House Hotel, managed by 
Universalist people, will be headquarters. It is one 
block from the church. Special rates for any prefer- 
ring to go to the hotel. Those wishing entertainment 
will please notify Mrs. B. S. Harden, 508 Third St. 

James D. Herrick, Pastor. 
COPY OF LEADER WANTED 


Will any one who has a copy of the Leader for Feb. 
23, 1924, please mail it to Rev. Henry B. Taylor, 
6 Washington Place, Fort Plain, N. Y.? 


Obituary 


E. R. Harper 


E. R. Harper, former Lieutenant Governor of 
Colorado and a prominent member of the Universal- 
ist church in Denver, died at his home in Denver, 
Thursday, May 12. 

He was born in Michigan July 4, 1858. When a 
young man he moved to Ohio, and was twice elected 
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mayor of Akron, in that state. He moved to Col- 
orado in 1900 and entered the mining business. He 
soon became active in polities, and was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor when Henry A. Buchtel was elected 
Governor. He served from 1907 to 1909. He was 
active in the campaign which resulted in the elec- 
tion of O. H. Shoup as Governor, and became private 
secretary to Governor Shoup. After retiring from 
this position he became state insurance commissioner. 

He was moderator of the First Universalist 
Church, secretary of the Colorado Historical So- 
ciety and president of the Prison Association. 

He is survived by his wife and one daughter, 
Mrs. A. B. Trott. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church, the pastor, Rev. H. H. Niles, officiating. 


Mrs. Louise M. Ford 


Mrs. Louise M. Ford died on Easter Sunday, 1927, 
She was in her eighty-third year and most of her 
life was passed in Providence, R. I. The First Uni- 
versalist Church of that city had few members 
more devoted than Mrs. Ford. She has left a gra- 
cious memory. 


Mrs. Adell Sutton 


Mrs. Adell Sutton, wife of Major W. Sutton, 
died at her home near Seven Springs, N. C., on 
April 8. She was a faithful member of Outlaw’s 
Bridge church, a devoted wife and mother, a public- 
spirited woman, interested in everything that con- 
cerned the public welfare. She is survived by her 
husband and two children, Blanche and Leonard. 

She faced death serene and unafraid, strong in the 
Universalist faith. 


John F. Calef 


John F. Calef, the youngest of the twelve chil- 
dren of Cutting Stevens Calef and Martha Howard 
Paine, died at his home in Washington, Vermont, 
April 19 at the age of eighty-four years. The greater 
part of his life was spent in the town of Washington. 
In 1879 he married Miss Allie Taylor, who survives 
him, together with their only child, Miss Olive Paine 
Calef. : 

Mr. Calef was a prominent citizen of the town of 
Washington. For many years he was treasurer of 
the town. He had held the office of treasurer of the 
Universalist church of Washington for more than 
twenty years and retained the office until the day of 
his death. He gave faithful and efficient service in 
the several positions of trust to which he was called. 

Funeral services were held at the Calef home on 
Friday afternoon, April 22, his pastor, Rev. C. A. 
Simmons, officiating. The floral tributes were many 
and beautiful and the large concourse of friends and 
relatives bore testimony to the respect and regard 
in which Mr. Calef was held. 


Wilbur R. Sturtevant 


In the death of Wilbur R. Sturtevant, Hartland, 
Vermont, has lost one of its leading citizens and 
the old historie church at Hartland Four Corners 
its senior deacon and interested layman. Mr. Stur- 
tevant was born in Hartland in 1844 and spent his 
entire life in that town, being in business in the same 
store for fifty-two years. He held many town of- 
fices and was interested in all that pertained to its 
welfare. In March he was elected for the fiftieth 
time to the position of town clerk, which office he 
has held continuously. He was a man who was 
highly respected by all who knew him, as the large 
gathering of people who filled the Damon Memorial 
Hall in the village, where the funeral services were 
held, attested. 

He leaves to mourn their loss his wife, three daugh- 
ters and seven grandchildren. His daughters were 
all educated at Goddard Seminary and two of his 
grandsons are now attending Goddard. He was a 
loyal Universalist. 

Rev. Stanley G. Spear, a fellow townsman and 
friend, was called to attend the funeral services, 
Monday, May 2. 


Sheldon B. Parker 


Sheldon B. Parker was born in Allen County, 
Indiana, March 16, 1847, and died April 3, 1927. 
On April 18, 1869, he was married to Mary Belle 
Boyanton. To this union were born five daughters, 
two of whom, with the wife, preceded him in death. 
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The surviving daughters are Mrs. Ina Krieg of 
Fort Wayne, Mrs. Nina Lackey of Huntertown, and 
Mrs. Hattie Simon of La Otto. There are eleven 
grandchildren and nine great grandchildren. 

Mr. Parker was all his life a membr of the Uni- 
versalist church, and for many years was clerk at 
the Huntertown church. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Wel- 
lington C. Holmes of Logansport. 


Married 


Smith-Barnes.—In Indianapolis, Ind., May 14, 
1927, by Rev. Pearl Mock, Dr. Jacob Warren Smith 
and Miss Sadie L. Barnes, of Otiseco, Ind. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity. Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


RUNNING WATER <a: 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES =: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean : 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


center provide both a favorable background and an opportunity for 
genuine education and intellectual stimulus. 


Write for information, indicating the subject in which you are 
interested. 


DANIEL L. MARSH, LL.D., President 


688 Boylston Street 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers courses in Liberal Arts, Business Administration, Prac- 
tical Arts and Letters, Theology, Law, Medicine, Education, Re- 
ligious Education and Social Service, and Graduate School. 

Boston University’s history, traditions, ideals, high academic 
standards and location in the heart of America’s greatest cultural 


Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING ‘SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodil- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett | College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackli 


“T received my college training at New 
York University. . . . Iam earning $5,200 
a year, but the initial salary to begin with 
need not be more than $65 a week to 
start.”’—From a letter in answer to an 
advertisement for a salesman. 

Perhaps he means that $65 at the outset 
would be enough at first, at the commence- 
ment.—F,. P.A. 

Khe 

A bachelor, in sending his weekly bun- 
dle of washing to the laundry, enclosed a 
note: 

“Please darn socks and debit.” 

When the washing was returned the 
socks were found to be darned, but under- 
neath the note was written: “Sorry. We 
found no debit in your parcel.’’—Exchange. 

~ * 

Teacher: ‘‘What excuse have you for 
being so late?” 

Johnny (breathlessly): “I ran so fast, 
teacher, that I—I didn’t have time to 
think up one.’”’—Dry Goods Economist. 

* * 

Returned Tourist (to his friend): “Well, 
I like Paris and Rome, but the best part 
of the whole thing was the trip over. 
Don’t miss that, whatever you do, if you 
go to Europe.”—Christian Register. 

* * 

What we can’t understand is how New 
York picks out which of her murders she 
is going dippy over.—Dallas News. 

* * 

The American Legion convention, it is 
announced, will be held in Paris (France) 
this year. Many who attend will do so 
out of sheer curiosity to see if it has stopped 
raining.—Life. 

* * 


“And why did Methuselah 


9” 


Teacher: 
live to such a ne old age? 

Blond Child: ‘Oh, probably just to 
spite some poor nies who’d married him 
for his money.’’—Chicago Phoenix. 

* * 
VALENTINE DANCE 
From 9 Till 12 P. M. 
Logan’s Park Round Rock 

Funeral directors. Prompt ambulance 
service.—Ad in an Austin paper. 

After the Armistice, General Pershing 
mingled genially with the men. He was a 
little green at it. One reply he got from 
a thrice-wounded soldier in the 165th In- 
fantry cramped his style for the rest of the 
day. He had put his hand, friendly-like, 
on the warrior’s shoulder and said kindly, 
“Sergeant, where did you get those three 
wound stripes?” 

The soldier looked him squarely in the 
eye and replied, ‘‘From the supply ser- 
geant, sir.’—American Legion Weekly. 

* * 

Here’s to the city of Boston, the home of 
the bean and the cod: where the streets 
are notably narrow and the literature not 
very broad.—Detroit News. 
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Essays and Sketches. By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts,D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Churchand Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 40 cents. 

Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 — 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D.D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 


L. R. Paige, D.D. 6 vols. $3.60. 
Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 650 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J.C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 

Levi Moore Powers. 

Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “‘Atonement.’”’ Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 


D.D. 765 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 

By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 

Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


The Papers of John Pererin. 
The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Universalism in America. 


